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weetening Up Delaware County—See Page 3 
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Seven out of every ten eligible employes have signi- 


bd fied a determination to become partners in the big 
en | business of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). - 
The Company itself has encouraged employe own- ( 
ership by Stock Purchasing Plans. a 


The First Stock Purchasing Plan, formulated five 
oO years ago, and just completed, resulted in the em- 


<= 


ployes receiving $215.00 for every $100.00 subscribed 
by them. 


A new plan, similar to the first, and running for 


three years, has been started by the Company, and 


Int er © st ©, 70.87% of all eligible employes have subscribed. 
Col. Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, briefly outlined the purpose of the Stock 
Purchasing Plans as follows: 














“What the Board of Directors wanted was a plan 
which would give to the employe something of per- 
manent value, a permanent investment assuring an 
income in later years, an investment in the com- 
pany which employed them that would make them 
partners with the managers and other stockholders, 
welding the organization into one great army of 
29,000 people working for a common cause and 
common good.” 


The Stock Purchasing Plans, originated for the ben- 
efit of the employes, are an incentive to save—a 
spur to ambition. They give to the employes an 
opportunity for a sound investment, yielding, by the 
generous terms of the arrangement, a substantial 
and enduring profit. 





But a larger, more important result of the Stock 
Purchasing Plans is the strengthening of that spirit 
of unity which binds the 29,000 men and women of 












the organization into one great force, working with T 
the single purpose—to serve. 
tieal 
The personnel of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) desi 
is not a group of 29,000 people working with sepa- at 
rate and conflicting ambitions; it is a huge force of re 
29,000 earnest, ambitious men and women, working qT 
together to achieve acommonend. And the inter- vos 
ests of this working:force are the interests of the farn 
management and the other stockholders. om 
rou 
This identity of interests results in a service to the 43 
consuming public of the highest and broadest type ty ir 
the organization is capable of rendering. fully 
surg 
For_the theory of service, which the Standard Oil “sn 
Company (Indiana) has put into practice, rests upon ™ 
the conviction that the interests of employes, man- 
agement and stockholders are identical—to serve Ohi 
the thirty million people of the Middle West with soil | 
petroleum products of standard quality at a price | “wid 
which is fair and equitable. Wit 
due 
some 
€ } On n 
Standard Oil Company |]: 
of li 
(Indiana) T 
General Office: Standard Oil Building jon 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ob 
Dart 
State 
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SWEETENING UP DELAWARE COUNTY 


The Limestone Problem and How One Iowa County Is Tackling It 

















A ledge with a thin covering of soil furnishes 
the best and cheapest limestone. 


HE limestone problem in Towa changes in 

form regularly. A few years ago, the bulk 

of Iowa farmers were doubtful or skep- 
tieal regarding the use of, limestone. Now its 
desirability is accepted; the question is how to 
get limestone when wanted, at a@ reasonable 
price, of the proper fineness and the desired 
calcium content. 

There is no offhand or cure-all solution to 
this problem. County agents, the extension 
service, the experiment station staff and the 
farm papers can give suggestions, help and 
leadership. However, individual farmers and 
groups of farmers must work out the best plan 
and method for their farms and community. 
| Delaware county has wone as far as any coun- 
ty in the state in meeting tlris situation suecess- 
fully. Under the leadership and following the 
suggestions of Bob Combs, who is serving his 
sixth year as county agent, real progress has 
been made. 


Rather Typical of Northeastern Iowa 

Delaware county is rather typical of north- 
fastern Iowa, the acidity of most of the surface 
soil being rather pronounced. Alfalfa and sweet 
| Clover almost always fail unless limestone has 
been applied. Red clover has got by generally. 
Without doubt, failure to get a stand has been 
due to soil acidity in many instances, even tho 
Some other cause has been blamed. Doubtless 
om many farms the best growth of clover pos- 
sible has not been secured because of deficiency 
of lime, 

The amount of land in legumes in Delaware 
fonnty and the other counties in northeastern 
OWwa is disappointingly small. This not only is 
to be regretted because of the value of legumes 
IM adding nitrogen to the soil, but because this 
Part of Iowa does most of the dairying of the 
state. The need of lezumes is great and with- 
Sut lime the use of more efficient ones, alfalfa 
and sweet clover, is practically impossible. 












By Jay Whitson 


Most of the lime used in Iowa for agricultural 
purposes has been a by-product of the produe- 
tion of limestone for use in buildings, in cement 
making and as an ageregate for conerete. The 
fine sereenings, the dust resulting from blast- 
ing and breaking, the part disearded because of 
dirt and other impurities in quarrying—these 
make up the agricultural limestone obtained 
from these quarries, [t varies greatly in pereent- 
age of calcium and in fineness not only between 
different quarries ‘but between different lots in 
the same quarry. But this by-product limestone 
proved very satisfactory till the demand great- 
ly exceeded the supply. Waiting six months or 
even longer has become not unusual. This is a 
very unsatisfactory condition of affairs. To 
order a car in the fall to spread before cold 
weather, or even early the next spring, pre- 
paratory to seeding sweet clover or alfalfa, 




















Crusher and quarry on farm of E. E. Lux, near 
Delhi, Lowa. 


and get notice that one can have it the next 
May when planting corn, isn’t good for the 
peace of mind of the farmer, his plans for the 
farm, or the increasing use of limestone. This, 
of course, is no fault of the quarries whose 
business is to produce limestone for other pur- 
poses and whose production for correcting soil 
acidity is only incidental. 

What other sources of cheap, high-grade, fine 
ground limestone are available ? 

There are three possib:'ities: First, locally 
owned and operated crushers where a suitable 
grade of limestone outerops or is close to the 
surface, the product to be used for supplying 
farms within reasonable hauling distance. See- 
ond, the installation of proper machinery and 
production on a large scale by quarries that can 
produce an agricultural limestone of the best 
grade and value; and, in the third place, the 
opening up and the proper development of 
marl or other soft deposits which carry a 


high percent of calcium or calcium and mag- 
nesium, 

Professor Stevenson, soils department chief 
at Ames, says that there are limestone deposits 
outcropping or close to the surface in about 
forty counties in the state. In general, these 
are in those portions of the state where soil 
acidity is most pronounced and need of lime- 
stone applications the greatest. The availability 
and desirability of all these deposits has not yet 
been tested. There is the question of cost of 
quarrying, dependent on several things, like 
closeness to the surface, amount of blasting nee- 
essary and work of breaking to erusher size. 
The matter of degree of hardness greatly af- 
fects cost of crushing, not only because of rate 
of wear on the hammers and other machine 
parts, but more because of rate of production. 
The quality of the product is another factor of 
real importanee in the value of the deposit. The 
quality of these deposits varies greatly. 


Development Is the Most Important Step 


Development in the use of these numerous 
deposits for production to meet local needs is 
the most important step in meeting lowa’s lime- 
stone problem at present. This is the common 
belief of those closest in touch with this prob- 
lem. This does not mean that use of every avail- 
able car of by-product limestone should not be 
made. It does not mean that careful, systematic 
search for soft limestone deposits requiring 
only sereening should not be continued. 

Large scale production of high grade lime- 
stone available at all times at big quarries well 
located as to railroads for distribution thruout 
the lime deficient areas should also be encour- 
aged. At present, there is only one company 
in Iowa doing this, to our knowledge. The Du- 
buque Lime Products Company has installed a 
$30,000 plant at their Eagle Point quarry for 
the production of agricultural limestone. Their 
program calls for (Concluded on page 10) 




















Opening a soft lime deposit on G. E. Clemons’ 
farm, near Manchester, lowa. 
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THE EXPORT PLAN AND THE 
DAIRYMAN 
IVIDE and conqu 


From the beginning of the 


r is always a good rule in 
polities, cam- 
paign for agricultural equality, 
of the plans proposed have tried repeatedly to 
split the farm forees. An effort was made last 
winter to set the grain farmer against the stock- 
man. An even more vigorous effort was made 
to bribe the cotton growers into deserting the 
export plan. At the the attempt 
was made also to lure the dairymen of the coun- 
try out of the farm ranks by telling them that 
they would receive no real benefits from the ex- 
port:plan on their own product and would have 


the opponents 


same time, 


to pay increased charges for feed. 

This attempt to persuade the dairymen into 
working with the sections of the 
country against agriculture is being continued 
right now. It is being 
in an effort to defeat congressmen who voted 
for the Haugen bill. We doubt if it will sue- 
ceed any better than the same plan succeeded 
last winter. Yet perhaps it will not be out of 
the way to outline again the dairyman’s inter- 
est in the export plan and the general campaign 
for farm equality. 

The producer of butter is for the moment in 
a more favored position than the producers of 
the other staple farm crops. His product is 
protected by a tariff which is in his ease ef- 
fective, as there is right now very little Amer- 
ican butter being sent abroad. It is of course 
true—and the butter producer should not for- 
get it—that the only reason he has this tariff 
is that the other farm groups stood with him to 
secure it. The folks who are primarily inter- 
ested in getting cheap food will not raise a 
hand to help him when modifications in the 
tariff are being discussed. Only by sticking 
with the rest of the farmers of the country can 
the butter producer be sure that he will be pro- 
tected in the future. 

Furthermore, some commentators on the ex- 
port plan have given the impression that the 
butter producers received no consideration at 
all in the Haugen bill. This is far from being 
the truth. Butter was listed as a basie agri- 
eultural commodity, and provision was made 
for its protection if at any time the exportable 
surplus of butter should increase to a point 
where it would hurt the home price. 

Men prominent in the dairy field have said 
that if the Haugen bill were now a law, the 
price of butter would be markedly increased, on 
the ground that under present conditions but- 


industrial 


used some sections 


ter does not receive full tariff protection and 
will not until some way of segregating the sur- 
plus is worked out. This ine ‘lusion of butter in 
the export plan is more important than a good 
many dairymen realize. Butter production in 
the United States is rapidly, 
Total creamery production has Jumped from 
863,577,000 pounds in 1920 to 1,299,779,000 
pounds in 1925, It seems certain that with this 
rate of increase the matter of handling the ex- 
portable surplus is soon going to be the major 
problem of the dairvman as well as of the pro- 
ducers of other farm commodities. 

The most significant argument of those who 
are trying to split the agricultural forces is 
that under the export plan the dairyman would 
be forced to pay increased prices for his feeds, 
without any compensating advantages. In the 
butter producing region of the middle-west, the 
dairy farmer produces the great bulk of his 
feeds on his own farm. The only feeds he buys 
that would be affected by the export plan are 
wheat, bran, cottonseed meal and possibly glu- 
ten feed. Any dairvman who wants to get at 
the truth of the matter can easily figure out 
how much he pays for products of this sort dur- 
f 10 or 


increasing very 


ing the vear and note what an increase o 
15 per cent would cost him. 

While the Haugen bill might increase the ex- 
penditures for purchased feed by the average 
dairyman by as much as $20, the gain in in- 
come under the export plan will far more than 
offset this. Without the export plan, there will 
be an increasing number of hog farmers in the 
corn belt and of wheat farmers in the north- 
west and southwest who will milk a few cows. 
This movement has begun and It will increase 

dairy continue to sell relatively 
higher than wheat and hogs. Dairy products 
will not continue high in price if corn, oats and 
hay prices in such states as Towa stay cheap 
much longer. If the thousands of our farmers 
go into dairying who are now thinking of it, 
butter will soon be at the merey of an export 
market just like wheat and hoes are now. More- 
over, the New York milk dairyman is in no wise 
waka for milk made out of cheap corn and oats 
in Iowa is now being laid down in New York 
City in the new style refrigerator tank ears. 

Butter needs protection, and ean only ob- 
tain it and keep it by the help of the other 
farm groups. Hoes are raised by most dairy- 
men to an extent where the hog benefits under 
the export plan will far more than counter- 
balance any slight advance in bran, cottonseed 
meal and gluten feed. For the dairyman who 
makes hog production second only in impor- 
tance to the dairy herd, the export plan would 
bring a big increase in prices, so that he ought 
to be one of the most enthusiastic boosters for 
the plan, 

We are happy to say that almost all of the 
dairymen of the middle-west have looked at 
the export plan in this way. The support in the 
farm organizations of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Iowa, and the support of the Haugen bill 
by congressmen from dairy sections of each of 
these states, indicates that the propaganda so 
far has not made much of an impression. We 
believe that every dairyman who really stops 
to consider the matter will see that his inter- 
ests in the long run lie with the export plan and 
his brother farmers rather than with the folks 
who are after cheap food and the industrializa- 
tion of the country. 


products 





AT THE STATE FAIR 


HEAD: ARTERS for Wallaces’. Farmer at 

the Iowa fair will be at the usual place at 
the east end of Machinery Hall. Members of the 
editorial, advertising and cireulation staffs will 
be on hand to meet friends of the paper and to 
give to farm visitors any help or information 
in their power. Come in and see us. 


SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 

*O DEMOCRATS who come west looking 
for votes this summer, we suggest that a 
tasteful garb of sackcloth and ashes will do the 
most to win the farmer’s approval, The delight. 
ed cavortings and chortlings of democratic lead. 
ers over the failure of the republican adminis. 
tration to play fair with agriculture are, under 

the circumstances, somewhat out of place. 
The 
pledged to farm relief than were the repub- 


democrats were even more strongly 


licans. Their platform bound them to estab. 
lish ‘‘an export marketing corporation or com- 
mission, so that the exportable surplus might 
not establish the price for the whole erop.” 
When the time to-redeem that pledge came, the 
party split in two, and the measure lost. With 
it the democrats lost their opportunity to make 
political capital out of their loyalty to their 
pledges and their lovalty to agriculture, 

[t is just a little beside the point for Mr. Old. 
field, of Arkansas, to call the attention of farm. 
ers to the very excellent farm planks of the 
democratie platform. Desirable tho some fea. 
tures of these planks are, we are vet forced to 
inquire what value the pledges have if the par. 
ty doesn’t intend to stand by them. Mr. Old. 
field, we are happy to report, did stay by the 
democratic farm platform; so did many more 
of his party; vet the party as a whole failed 
to make good. 

Partisan cheers of this type will hardly do 
more than add to the heat of an already hot 
July and August. So far as the fall elections 
go, we imagine that the farmers are going to 
continue to clean house in congress by electing 
men who stand by agriculture and defeating 
men whose loyalty elsewhere, 
Whether candidates call themselves democrats 
or republicans isn’t going to make much dif. 
ference. Labels like these don’t seem to mean 
much out here any more. 


seems to go 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
T IS now 


Jess than the ten-year average in each of the 


probable that the corn yield will be 


corn belt states. Heavy rains during early Av 
gust have greatly improved the outlook in In- 
diana and Ohio, but the crop is still backward. 
An early frost would do great damage in the 
eastern half of the corn belt. In the western 
half, severe damage has already been done by 
drouth and heat. 

In the following is our climatie estimate of 
the bushel vield per aere as compared with the 
government August 1 estimate, the 1925 yield 
and the ten-year average: 

Government Our Climatie 10-Year 

Estimate Estimate 1925 Average 

g.1 Aug. 16 Yield 1916-25 

35. 43.0 39.7 

Illinois 31.8 33.6 42.0 35.6 
Missouri 2 29.0 26.5 
Nebraska 19.7 26.0 216 
IRGIARA ..22:6.00562:55 S26 35. 43.5 36.1 
HN sir icstespsnistacrs ON 36. 48.0 38.4 
Kansas 10. 15.8 17.2 


on< 


In our issue of Angust 6, we gave our cli 
matic estimate as of August 1, an estimate 
comparable with the figures 
umn above. We overestimated the yield i 
Jowa and Nebraska by more than 3 bushels an 
acre and underestimated the Indiana yield by 
2.6 bushels. In the case of the other states out 
estimate was within one bushel of the goverm 
ment estimate announced four days later. The 
reason for our over-estimate in Yowa and Ne 
braska is probably due to not giving sufficient 
empuasis to the spring drouth which allowed 


the later moisture shortage to do -more damage. 


than usual. 
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THE BLIGHT OF SECRECY 


WE STILL have a few managers and diree- 

tors of co-operatives who think they can 
run their’ companies as they wish and not tell 
the membership anything about it. Several 
folks of this kind were thrown out on their 
necks this last year, but some still survive. They 
have the notion that secrecy is worth something 
in their business; that their competitors will 
worry themselves to death unless they know 
where the co-operative’s every nickel goes; and 


‘that all the members ought to do anyway is to 


sav, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’? and be quiet. 

The death roll of co-operatives includes a 
number whose officials felt this way. What 
happened was this: The membership, not hav- 
ing full information, lost interest in the com- 
pany ; some let their suspicions substitute for 
the facts that weren't given them; distrust and 
jmoranee tore the company to pieces. 

“We need always to remember that seereey 
means death to a co-operative. A big corpora- 
tion can keep its plans under cover. <A co- 
operative can’t. Your members must know what 
is going on if there is to be intelligent control 
of policies ang loyal support. A company can't 
have both secrecy and member interest. A co- 
operative can get along with its records on the 
table; it can’t survive if its members begin to 
weaken. 

Annual reports, made in printed form to the 
members, even get a hostile stare from some 
officials of co-operatives. Actually, every first- 
rate company ought to furnish them; more than 
this, the report should be accompanied by suf- 
ficient explanatory matter so that the figures 
will mean something to the ordinary farmer. 
Circular letters to announce and to explain new 
plans are desirable. Talks by officials to groups 
of members on the conduct of the business will 
elp. 

A co-operative can not be run like a corpora- 
tion. Secrecy in the conduct of affairs is an 
inheritance from private business that must be 
discarded. Other things being equal, the more 
information a co-operative gives its members 
and the public about its business, the more like- 
ly it is to succeed. 





HOW FIGURES LIE 


JHAT a marvelous lot of statisticians the 
members of grain dealers’ associations 
are. Right now one section of the trade is en- 
gaged in proving that the Indiana wheat pool 
didn’t theet the prices of the private dealers. 
The usual method is followed. They ask each 
dealer what he paid for wheat in each month. 
These figures are averaged, totaled and divided 
by twelve. The answer happens to be $1.565, 
Which is higher than the figure credited. to the 
Wheat pool. 

Any fifth grade boy ought to find the hole 
in this logie. The reasoning above would be 
*curate only if one-twelfth of the erop were 
marketed each month. Without definite allow- 
ance for the volume marketed each month, the 
figure, even as an estimate, is worthless, Yet 
We suppose that it will be played up in dealer 
Propaganda this winter and some farmers who 
don’t stop to look into the thing will be fooled. 

We suggest this problem to those who waver. 
If you sell 400 bushels at $1.40 in September, 
900 at $1.50 in October, 200 at $1.60 in Novem- 
ber, 100 at $1.70 in December, what is the aver- 
age price received? Add the prices for each 
month together and you get an average of $1.55. 
This is the method of the grain dealers. Multi- 
Ply the volume each month by the price that 
Month and then divide to get the average, and 
you find the true average price received to be 
$1.50. Quite a little difference. 

_ Of course, the issue in co-operative market- 
ig is not whether the insider gets more than 
Outsider. It is whether the insider gets 








a 








more than he would have got without co-opera- 
tive marketing. Often the outsider rides on 
the member’s back. Just the same, it is well to 
insist that comparisons of price, if they are 
made, be made with due respect to elementary 
mathematies. 





THE IOWA SITUATION 
N EASTERN newspaper man came into 
town after the recent farm meetings and 
asked : 

‘*Tell me all about this Iowa situation. What 
is the matter with Iowa anyhow? Back east 
they tell me that you are bankrupt, that you 
have to pay about ten dollars an acre im inter- 
est and taxes, and that the only way to save the 
state is to throw it into the hands of a receiver 
so that the water ean be squeezed out of your 
land.’ 

To this we replied: 

‘*Towa has a wonderful soil, a wonderful eli- 
mate, and the best people in the world to turn 
this soil and climate into corn and hogs. Towa’s 
interest and tax payments average about four 
dollars an acre, which is altogether too high, 
but Iowa is not bankrupt or anywhere near it. 
We know that we are not getting our fair share 
of the national income, and we ask the east to 
share with us in bearing the burden of the 
post-war readjustments. We are not yet peas- 
ants, and we propose to fight for our fair share 
of the national income. We will fight for the 
MeNary-Haugen principle as long as it offers 
the best fighting possibilities. We may be driv- 
en’ shortly to the double barreled proposition 
of fighting for the MeNary-Haugen principle 
and lower tariffs at the same time. We know 
that readjustments must be made to the post- 
war situation and we insist that the east help 
in making these readjustments. Iowa is not 
busted, but she is fighting mad at the short- 
sighted policy which is now being followed.”’ 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Most of you know that T am a crank on corn 
breeding. For years IT have told you about my 
own experiments in inbreeding corn, as well as 
about visits to such corn breeding experts as 
Jones, Holbert, Hoffer, Richey, et al. I have 
tried to convince you that new methods: of corn 
breeding were just around the corner, which 
were bound to increase corn yields greatly with- 
out much inerease in expense. To date, crosses 
of inbred strains of seed corn have not been 
available to the average farmer, even tho he did 
want to experiment with them. Next year there 
will be several thousand bushels on the mar- 
ket. An Illinois seed firm will produee fully a 
thousand bushels, which will be a combination 
of four inbreds all of which are yellow. A 
Connecticut seed firm will produce over a thou- 
sand bushels, made by combining two white in- 
breds with two yellow inbreds. While this Con- 
necticut firm is doing some of its crossing in 
the middle-west, it is probable that most of the 
seed will be sold to eastern dairy farmers for 
silage purposes. Two seed firms in Iowa are 
produeing crosses of inbreds this year. One of 
these firms is crossing a red inbred with a yel- 
low and will have several hundred bushels for 
sale. The other Iowa corn coneern is crossing 
a combination of five inbreds with a combina- 
tion of two inbreds. 

Naturally, I have been in rather close touch 
with some of these ventures, I have discovered 
that producing forty acres of crossbred seed 
corn by the detasseling method is quite a prob- 
lem, even tho you don’t use inmbreds in your 
combinations. In one field which I have close- 
ly watched, one combination of inbred strains 
was planted every fourth row to serve as the 
pollen or sire parent, and the other three rows 
were mother parents to be detasseled. There 
were thirty acres of the mother parent, and the 
moment tassels began to appear, about July 18, 


it was necessary to put ten men into the field 
pulling tassels. It is quite a jod to go up and 
down sixty-five miles of corn rows and look at 
all the plants at least every other day to make 
sure that all the tassels have been pulledbe- 
fore there is any sign of pollen shedding. If 
many of the mother parents shed pollen, it 
means that some of the mother ears will be fer- 
tilized by their own pollen instead of by the 
sire polen, which has been proved by past ex- 
perience to combine unusually well with the 
mother parent. When the mother parent is fer- 
tilized by its own pollen, it vields at least ten 
bushels an aere less than when fertilized by the 
right sire. Detasseling should be done well 
enough, therefore, so that there is not more 
than one chance in a thousand of the mother 
parent kernels being fertilized with anything 
else than the right sire. This is putting eorn 
breeding on the same plane with the breeding 
of purebred livestock or even higher. 

In one of the fields I have noticed that the 
mother parent, which was supposed to be a eom- 
bination of inbreds produced by crossing the 
year before, seemed to contain a few inbred 
plants lacking in vigor because the detasseling 
had been improperly done the year before. T 
hope that no crosses of inbred seed will be sold 
this winter which have not had all the tassels 
carefully pulled out of the moter parent be- 
fore pollen shedding. It won’t do to have this 
new and promising method of producing seed 
corn given a black eye if we can possibly pre- 
vent it. 

As nearly as I ean figure it out now, it should 
be possible eventually for commercial seed com- 
panies to produce combinations of inbred 
strains of seed corn by the detasseling method 
at an additional cost to the farmer over ordi- 
nary seed corn of not over 75 cents an aere. If 
the combination is made up of the right kind 
of inbreds, the average farmer ought to get for 
his 75 cents at least five bushels of corn. Dur- 
ing the first few years, however, I can see that 
the seed corn companies will continually be 
running into little difficulties of one sort and 
another in the way of determining just which 
inbreds cross to make the biggest yield, the 
stiffest stalks and the nicest appearing ears. 
Keeping a supply of pure inbreds for detassel- 
ing is something of a job. But the biggest job 
from a commercial point of view is to convince 
farmers that the new kind of seed is worth 
while. After that has been done and a stable 
market has been built up, I am hopeful that the 
seed companies can sell this new type of seed 
corn for not more than $7 a bushel. 

Jenkins, of Ames, is inbreeding Reid yellow 
dent on a more extensive scale than anyone else 
and has found some exceptionally fine strains 
which will probably not be available for com- 
mercial purposes for three or four years yet. 
1 am hoping that the pioneer commercial firms 
and the farmers also will keep in mind that all 
of the inbred combinations which will be of- 
fered this winter can be improved upon. Some 
of these combinations may be ten bushels an 
aere better than ordinary corn and still be sus- 
ceptible to wonderful improvement as superior 
inbreds become available later on. 

I have watched and dreamed about this new 
method of corn breeding for so many years that 
I am becoming quite excited now that I see the 
time of practical application drawing near. I 
am waiting eagerly to see if the different seed 
corn firms which are making the new experi- 
ment have put the right inbreds into their com- 
binations and if they have done their detassel- 
ing properly. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





There are some things about religion that we may 
consider as settled: the necessity for conversion, Te- 
pentance, the atonement and a godly life. This age 
must go fother. It must apply the principles of 
Christianity as presented in the Bible to the prob 
lems of modern life.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings, 
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number of cuttings of alfalfa to remove 

during the season and the stage of devel- 
opment of the crop when those cuttings are re- 
moved is a much discussed and debated subject 
at the present time. After reviewing all of the 
information which is available, I have conelud- 
ed that until more is forthcoming, the logical 
alfalfa management recommendation for Iowa 
and perhaps for the greater part of the corn 
belt, is to remove three cuttings each year, 
as we have been doing, with strict adherence 
to a rule not to remove the last crop later than 
the first of September. When this practice 
is followed, it is well to plan on having a field 
remain in alfalfa for a period not longer than 
three or four years, when a new field can be 
ready and the old one returned to the rota- 
tion. 


Definite Facts Have Been Established 


While investigators at the different experi- 
ment stations do not agree in their practical 
farm recommendations, a number of facts have 
become definitely established. 

It has been found to be exeeedingly injuri- 
ous to cut alfalfa repeatedly before it reaches 
the one-tenth to one-quarter bloom stage. Al- 
falfa which is cut every time that it reaches 
the bud stage is soon killed, On the other 

zhand, there is a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to indicate that the first cutting may 
be removed even before the bud stage if the 
crops which follow are allowed to become more 
mature. 

The less frequently that alfalfa is eut, the 
longer the stands can be maintained. Thus, 
with two enttings the stand is maintained 
longer than with three, and with one cutting 
longer than with two. 

The longer that alfalfa is allowed to stand, 
the more the hay is reduced in feeding value 
by dropping of the leaves, caused largely by 
leaf spot or other diseases, 

When alfalfa is not cut until the full bloom 


| ‘copied the farm economy standpoint, the 


HOW LATE CAN ALFALFA BE CUT? 


Winter Killing Endangers Fields When Last Crop Is Taken Off Late in Fall 


By F. S. Wilkins 


stage has been reached, it is possible to remove 
only two cuttings in Iowa. If three euttings 
are removed, it is necessary to take the last 
entirely too late in the fall. 

When three cuttings are removed in Iowa, 
it is necessary to remove each when the alfalfa 
reaches the one-tenth to one-quarter bloom 
stage. Otherwise it is necessary to take the 
last cutting after September first, with great 
risk of subsequent winter killing. 

There has heen considerable evidence intro- 
duced to indicate that alfalfa does not have 
to be left until the full bloom stage in order 
to keep the stands vigorous over a consider- 
able period of years even farther north than 
Towa. 

At the Kansas experiment station, an aver- 
age of 4.6 plants per square foot (which is a 
good stand) remained after nine years when 
the alfalfa was cut regularly in the one-tenth 
bloom stage. The stand whieh was lost in the 
nine years was but slightly more than where 
the alfalfa was not cut until it had arrived at 
the full-bloom stage. 

Plenty of Growth for Winter Important 

From experiences which have been reported 
it would seem that allowing the alfalfa to go 
into the winter season with plenty of growth 
(not cutting later than September first, and 
preferably earlier) is much more important 
toward achieving success than the number of 
cuttings that have been removed previously, 
providing the alfalfa has not been cut before 
the one-tenth bloom stage. 

The variegated hardy varieties of alfalfa 
withstand more frequent cutting than the com- 
mon sorts. At the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion, with severe treatment which entailed re- 
moving the last crop September 8, Grimm al- 
falfa lost only 18 per cent of its stand fol- 
lowing a winter in 1921-22, as com- 
pared with a stand reduction of 74 per cent 


severe 


for the common when both were cut in the 
one-tenth bloom stage. Often winter killing 
or thinning of the stand, with subsequent blue 
grass and weed trouble, can be traced to the 
variety when the condition is supposed to be 
due to too frequent cutting. 

Grimm, Ontario Variegated (sometimes des- 
ignated as Canadian Grimm), Baltie and Har- 
digan are hardy, variegated alfalfas and are 
a good buy for Iowa farmers, and the seed 
should preferably be purchased only in eer- 
tified, sealed bags. Dakota and Montana grown 
common alfalfa is a good variety for seeding 
in Iowa, but it is not equal to the Grimm. The 
Dakota No, 12 is nothing more than Dakota 
Common, and the report that has been cir- 
culated that it is similar to or as good as the 
Grimm, or the other variegated alfalfas, is 
absolutely erroneous. 


Early Cut Has More Feeding Value 


At the Kansas experiment station, the aver- 
age vields secured over a seven-year period 
were 3.5 tons per acre of grass-free hay cut 
in the one-tenth bloom stage and 3.71. tons 
of alfalfa ent in the full-bloom stage. How- 
ever, one ton of the one-tenth bloom hay proved 
to be worth practically as much in the feed- 
ing of steers as one and one-fifth tons of the 
full-bloom hay. 

Considering all of the evidence pro and con 
it seems to be quite apparent that everything 
is to be gained in harvesting two crops of 
alfalfa rather than three crops, except the 
quality of the hay. Two euttings per year 
have the advantage of maintaining the stand 
longer, less thinning and consequently _ less 
trouble with weeds, vields at least as high, and 
with obviously less cost of harvesting. The 
quality of the hay is a decided advantage and 
argument, however, for three cuttings when 
they can be secured without cutting before the 
one-tenth bloom stagee or removing the. last 
crop later than September 1, as indicated by 
the Kansas and Iowa results, 


OUR LONE SCOUTS GO CAMPING 


HE pictures on our front page cover this 

week tell an interesting story of the see- 

ond annual Lone Scout camp of the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe. The camp was held at 
Camp Mitigwa, located forty miles north of 
Des Moines, on the bluffs of the Des Moines 
river, in the midst of one of Iowa’s beautifully 
timbered sections. One could hardly conceive 
of a more ideal place for a camp. The view from 
the camp lodge up and down the river is one of 
beauty—the woods, the valley, the hills—of 
whicit there are many, make a most picturesque 
and interesting setting for a camp. 


Every Hour of Each Day Was Full 


Imagine, if you can, forty-seven farm boys, 
two from Missouri and forty-five from nineteen 
different counties in Iowa, eager to learn all 
about Scouting, with a love for the great out- 
of-doors, and vou have a correct vision of the 
group that made the second annual camp of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts a big 
success. Every hour of each day was full. There 
was a time for study, a time for recreation, and 
the nine days camping period came to an end 
all too soon, and will ever be a pleasant recol- 
lection in the lives of the boys who were fortu- 
nate enough to attend. 

Perhaps some of our readers don’t know very 
much about the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of 
Lone Scouts, and a word or two about the or- 
ganization will be of interest. Any farm boy 
twelve years of age or over, can become a Lone 
Scout. It costs only 30 cents to join. This 
brings the member a copy of the Lone Scout 
Manual, which tells about the seven degrees of 





Forty-seven Farm Boys Spend Nine Happy Days at Mitigwa 


By John P. Wallace 


Lone Seoutine. Books on the various degrees 
ean be obtained at a nominat cost, and as a 
Scout passes one degree he takes up the next. 
The work is carried on under the supervision of 
the Boy Scouts of America, of which the Lone 
Scouts are a divsion. O. H. Benson, who found- 
ed the Four-H Club work, is the director. While 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe has been organized 
less than two vears, it has nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers and approximately eighty branch tribes 
have been organized, which shows the interest 
of the farm boys in the program, 

The various degrees are wonderfully inter- 
esting to the boys, and they give them a knowl- 
edge that means much to their development. 
The first degree deals with the boy’s physical 
well-being and tells him in an interesting way 
of the things that he ought to know about pro- 
moting good health, dwelling on the importance 
of the care of the teeth, of breathing properly, 
of physical exercise that develops the body, of 
the importance of regular hours of sleep, and 
eating properly. A Scout must be ‘‘ physically 
clean,’ ‘‘mentally awake,’’ ‘‘morally straight,’’ 
to use Seout language. It is a program that will 
ereatly benefit any boy. The various degrees 
call for a study of the sun and moon, the stars, 
of heat and light, of the trees and flowers, the 
birds, how to tie various kinds of knots, how to 
make fires by friction, how to build various 
kinds of fires, how to find your way thru the 
woods without a compass, how to signal by the 
use of flags, how to make things from leather, 
how to make bows and arrows. Scouting teach- 


es the boy to be self-reliant, to do a kindly act 
each day, to be prepared to meet any emer 
ceeney, Scouts know how to give first ,aid in 
case of injuries of various kinds, resuscitate if 
possible those taken from the water. 

We mention just a few things Scouting teach- 
es, to give our readers an idea of the value of 
the program. as we rather anticipate that many 
of our subseribers would like to know more 
about Seouting. and we will be glad to give 
them the information. 


How the Camp Is Organized 


Camp Mitigwa, near Woodward, is con 
ducted by the Des Moines Couneil of Boy 
Scouts. under the leadership of Scout Execu- 
tive Fleming, and his assistant, Ted Tuillitson, 
who rendered such splendid service in making 
our Lone Scout camp a success. The lodge 
where the bovs gathered at meal times is the, 
main building on the campus. In front of it are 
the cabins in which the boys sleep. There are’ 
ten in number, each cabin holding eight boys 
regularly and nine when needed. On the arrival 
of our Lone Scouts at the camp, cabin leaders 
were selected, each cabin being given an Indian 
name. The cabin leader, or chief, is responsible 
for the conduct of his cabin. That means or, 
ganization, as certain boys are detailed from 
each cabin each day to set the table in the mess” 
hall, to wash dishes and to wait on table. The 
cabins take turns in lodge detail, kitchen detail’ 
and campus detail (which means the proper 
cleaning up in the morning), The Scouts are 
taught the necessity of orderliness and neat | 
ness. There is keen (Concluded on page 1) 
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givalry among the cabins, to see which 
will make the best record, as every 





he morning each cabin is inspected and 
ne @ rated for neatness, That means that 
We each cabin must be scrupulously clean, 
he that the beds must be properly made, 
mt suitcases, caps and sweaters of the 
" boys in proper order, towels must be 
on the line, and everything in the 
a cabin must be in its proper place. 
ars It is interesting to note that in our 
ire first T.one Scout camp last year, a 
ed cabin scored 100 per cent in neatness 
eT. fur the first time in the history of 
wn Camp Mitigwa. This year this record 
ng was duplicated twice, and there was 
‘he keen rivalry among the boys in keep- 
ote ing their cabins spick and span. 
fo The dajly program included hikes 
a » thru the woods, studying the trees and 
the birds. Each Scout was given a chance 
1S to identify the various trees, of which 


there are some forty different kinds in 
the vicinity of Mitigwa, and the vari- 
ous birds. While one group was out 
yey- on a hike, another was studying how 


iod to build fires and how to start them 
eut by friction. The Lone Scouts were 
: taught how to make a fire set, which 
= is not difficult if you have proper in- 
wii structions. They were taught how to 
ved select the bark of trees that would 
ed- make proper tinder with which to start 
the a fire, how to make the fire bow, ete. 
Another group would be on the east 
con porch of the lodge, which overlooks 
ing the Des Moines river, studying how to 
of make bows and arrows, Another group 
the would be learning how to tie the vari- 
ous kinds of knots. Another would be 
hae studying how to make things from 
and leather. Another would be having a 
less lesson in first aid. The Lone Scout 
and picked the thing in which he was the 
The most interested and majored on that 
and one thing, or it might be several dif- 
hen ferent things. All of this program 
the tended to help the boy pass the vari- 
last ous tests of Scouting which the de- 
| by grees provide. 
A feature of the afternoon program 
was the daily swim, in charge of a 
competent swimming instructor, with 
four life guards as assistants, These 
guards were Eagle Scouts who had 
passed the swimming tests. The boys 
were checked in and out of the water, 
.80 that every one was accounted for. 
A number of Scouts passed swimming 
tests at the camp. A number of others 
y act learned how to swim, and the daily 
mer- swim was eagerly looked forward te 
d in by the boys. On Sunday, the Lone 
te if Scouts gathered on the hill overlook- 
ing the river, for church services. At- 
} torney General Gibson made the talk 
Pach 
of the day. 
ie of : 


The Scout camp is run in an order- 
nany ly way. A bugler sounds the ealls. 
more Time to get up is the first call. The 
give boys hustle on a pair of shoes, get out 

on the campus in their night clothes 

and take morning exercises, which 

put the blood into circulation and give 
con. m te Scout a good start for the day. 
Boy Then comes the raising of the colors, 

Which is an inspiring moment. The 
boys stand at “attention” while the 
, cabin that has earned the right to raise 
aking the flag performs that duty with great 
lodge Beare. Then comes the clean-up for 
s the, @ breakfast. Each boy's hands and face 
it are are inspected as he enters the mess 
e are hall. After breakfast comes the clean- 
boys @."P period, which we have heretofore 
rrival @ @entioned. Then come the various 
aders study periods. The feature of the early 
€vening is retreat, when the cabins 


xeeu- 
itson, 


jan 
a line up under their chiefs and the 
nsl staff of the camp pick the tribe that 
nS OF BM makes the best showing for neatness 


from and the Scout who makes the best ap- 
- mess Pearance in the line. The cabin that 
The @ !as won the honor sees to it that Old 








detail @ Glory is lowered in proper form and 
ropet “ken care of for the night. It is a fine 
ts are- thing to see a group of boys pay re- 


ect to the flag, and this is always 


ate | 
e 1) Ohe of the features of the day. 
g @ The grand final is the eveniag 








Our Lone Scouts Go Camping 


(Continued from Page 6) 


campfire. Betwixt mess at six o’clock 
and the campfire at eight, there is 
time for games, such as indoor base- 
ball, horseshoes, volley ball, ete. At 
eight o'clock the bugle sounds for the 
campfire. The cabin having won the 
honors the previous day has charge of 
building the fire, which is always built 
by friction. A campfire circle has been 
built, and the various tribes under 
their cabin chiefs gather around the 
circle. The council fire is opened with 
due ceremony. The fire has been pre- 
viously laid by the honor cabin. If it 
is desired to have a long burning fire, 
it is laid to be lit from the top. Ifa 
short burning fire, it is laid to be lit 
from the bottom. Indian ceremonies 
mark the council fire, and it is a part 
of the day that lingers long in the 
memory of the Scouts. There is si- 
lence while the Scout who has been 
accorded the honor gets his fire set in 
action. When the tinder is lighted by 
friction and the Scout blows it into a 
flame, he is given Scout approval of 
the proper kind. The flame flares up, 
the light flickers among the trees sur- 
rounding the council ring; the stars of 
the heavens appear above, and the 
sight is one that the Scout does not 
soon forget. 

The honor awards are made at the 
council fire. An inspirational talk is 
given by Chief Joe or one of the other 
staff members. The council fire is a 
real inspiration to the boys. They go 
to their cabins with the determination 
to do their best the next day. At 9:30 
taps sounds and the lights are out. 
Soon only the silence of the woods 
and the call of the night birds remain. 
It has been a great day. It will bea 
great day tomorrow. 

The Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone 
Scouts achieved distinction in their 
camp. Every Scout was rated either a 
“Satisfactory” or an “Honor” camper. 
Thirteen boys made the latter record. 
An “Honor” camper means that a boy 
must be a real leader and a real asset 
to the camp. These honors are not 
lightly given. Each cabin chief reports 
on the boys in his cabin and makes 
recommendations, which are passed on 
by all the cabin leaders and the exec- 
utive staff of the camp, together with 
the Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. A “Satisfactory” camper means 
that a boy must have been willing to 
do his part in all of the activities of 
the day; that he was friendly in his 
relationship ‘with other Scouts; in 
short, that he must have been a “good 
Scout.” Not all the camps achieve the 
distinction of 100 per cent, which 
means every boy is either a “Satisfac- 
tory” or “Honor” camper, so that the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Scouts have reason 
to be proud of their success. We do 
not mind saying that we are sure no 
finer group of boys were gathered to- 
gether than those of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Lone Scout camp. They were 
eager and willing to learn, anxious to 
do their part. It was a great outing, 
rich in new knowledge gained, in new 
friendships made, and the forty-seven 
Lone Scouts went home with renewed 
determination to make progress in 
Scouting and to render service to oth- 
er boys. Ve hope many more Lone 
Scouts will be privileged to attend our 
camp another year. We know they 
would find it worth while. We likewise 
hope to have marry parents visit the 
camp. We believe they would be as 
enthusiastic as the Lome Scouts about 
the nine-day camping period at Mitig- 
wa. The way in which our Lone Scouts 
who attended last year made good at 
this year’s camp, and the way the new- 
comers took hold of the program, was 
ample evidence to us that the camp 
was worth while. 





Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Vegetables in 
the garden are needed to feed the 
body, but a few flowers will help feed 
the soul. 








T costs money to have your truck 

“go lame” during the precious days 

of the harvest. There’s no time to 

nurse old tires along, when every day 

sees the work of months brought un- 

der shelter—or hauled to the market 
and turned into cash. 


Across the fields—down rough lanes 
—out on the highways—you need the 
faithful service of tough, strong, new 
Goodrich Silvertown Heavy Duty 
Cords. They save you time when time 
is money. They cost you less by the 
mile than ever before. Their prices 
have just been reduced to new low 
levels. Get them now, from your 
Goodrich dealer—let him put them on, 
it’s a cheerful part of his service when 
he sells you a tire. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


CGoodrich 


“Best in the Long Run" 
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SCENIC EASTERN IOWA 


Backbone Park and the Ice Cave Worth a Trip 


By W.E. DRIPS 


_— sir, all you have to do is to 
fix up your ice cream freezer at 
home, put it in the car and drive over 
to.the ice cave. When you get there, 
chop a little ice out of the cave and in 
a jiffy you got ice cream.” 

I thought the garage man was kid- 
ding me, but because it was about 98 
in the shade that day I figured any 
story with a cooling effect was good, 
so I asked him for more particulars. 
At least it was fun to talk of chilling 
subjects. 








Maquoketa River in Backbone Park 


“Where is this ice place?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, that’s the slickest place 
in Iowa,” he confided. “We try to get 
over there once a year. If you want ta 
see something worth while, better go 
to Edgewood.” 

And so I inquired further, for I was 
out to see Iowa and find some of its 
unusual spots. For Iowa has them. 
Folks don’t have to drive a thousand 
miles to the Black Hills for scenery or 
excitement. Yellowstone Park has 
wonders worth looking at, but so has 
Iowa. If Yellowstone had the Edge- 
wood ice cave they would call it a 
wonder of the world, but somehow the 
Iowans in the eastern part of the state 
just take it as a freak of nature and 
go right on enjoying it. 

I had been driving in eastern Iowa. 
State parks had attracted my attention 
and it was while I was investigating 
the one in Delaware county, called 
the Backbone State Park, that I hap- 
pened onto the freak known as the ice 
cave. 

So I cranked up the sputtering fliv- 
ver and headed for Edgewood. It's a 
small town northeast of Manchester. 
After you arrive there, turn north 
about three miles, follow the signs, 
and soon you drift down into a gulch 
that has rocks, trees and a stream, 
everything that makes scenery. They 
call it Bixby’s Park in Edgewood. But 
that’s a minor detail. Soon the_road 
opens into a gulch, and there is a pic- 
nic ground the equal of any western 
scenic spot. 

I decided to desert the flivver and 
look about. A sign pointed up the 
hill, marked “Ice Cave.” As I wiped 
the sweat from my temples, I hoped 
the man who told about freezing the 
ice cream was right. But he didn’t 
half tell about it. Suddenly I came to 
a place where some rude stairs had 
been made out of the slabs of lime- 
stone. Up these I walked and just 
ahead of me a fog of steam was seen. 
A cool breeze was the first indication 
that the man was right. Just in front 
of me was a hole in the hillside, look- 








ing like the entrance to a deserted 
mine shaft. Anxiously I walked on, 
and when I came to the opening a cool 
rush of air greeted me. It surely was 
a relief from the heat of the day. 

I peered into the cave. Then I 
walked in. There, about fifteen feet 
from the entrance, was ice! Water 
was dripping from above and below on 
the floor of the cave was the ice. I 
took a rock and chipped it, thinking 
maybe I was seeing things, but ice is 
ice, and I had a handful in a few min- 
utes. Back of the ice was a cavern and 
from this cold air was coming, where 
from I never found out. I always be- 
lieved breezes from down in the earth 
ought to be hot, but evidently Iowa is 
different. 

Investigation showed there was 
plenty of ice for ice cream or for cool- 
ing all the lemonade picnic groups 
might bring. And Bixby’s Park is ideal 
for picnics, too. After I had cooled 
myself in the cave, I went out and 
looked about. Here was a stream that 
meandered down the gulch. It also 
was cool, and one hole was widened 
out so that bathers might take a dipif 
they desired. The stream was fed by 
springs and flowed plentifully, even 
tho it was dry weather. An old log 
house, left possibly by some early set- 


tler, furnished a rustic setting. Sev- 
eral acres of grass and shade were 


handy, and I wished I had brought a 
tent so that I might have stopped a 
few days. 

But I was out to see Iowa’s wonders. 
So back to Strawberry Point I ram- 
bled. Inquiry soon convinced me that 
to reach the famous Delaware Park, 
fll I had to do was drive southwest 
six miles. The state park is nearer 
Strawberry Point than Manchester, 
and if you plan to visit it, better head 
for the Point. Manchester folks have 
not got used to having tourists ask 
about the park. They know there is a 
park in the county, but are never sure 
about which is the best road to reach 
it. If you go via Manchester, you will 


have to drive over some clay hills, 
newly graded, and head for a town 
called Dundee. So better go to Straw- 


the 


berry Point and drive down to 








with a chunk of ice in hand, at 


the Ice Cave’s mouth. 


Drips, 


park on a good road. Besides, I got 
one of the best dinners I ever ate 
there, so I am strong for this town. 

The Backbone State Park is another 
Iowa curiosity. It is 1,500 acres in 
size and has some scenery as good as 
any in America. The state conserva- 
tion board is improving the park con- 
stantly, and today there is a fine road 
running its full length. Camping places 
have been provided and plenty of wa- 
ter is available. 

Approaching the park from the 
northeast, I came down a gently slop- 
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© panth confuse low-price oil 
-with low-cost oil. For econ- 


omy in motor oil does not depend 





Oil ECONOMY Depends not on Price 
but on THOROUGH Lubrication 


And Northland, Outstanding Even Among Pennsylvania Oils, 
Because of Its Superlative Refining, Insures Thorough 
Lubrication for Every Piston and Bearing. , 











Northland Oil is made from 
the highest grade crude oil in 
the world—pure Pennsylvania. 
In addition, it is thoroughly fil- 



























on the price, but depends instead tered and is specially prepared. r 
on the protection which the oil In that way, the full lubricating 
gives your engine. power of the oil is developed to 
That is the reason Northland ® Point that ordinary oils never 
Oil has gained such wide recog- reach. 
nition as the most economical There are many oils cheaper 
automotive lubricant. From the’ than Northland, but there is no 
time it is poured in, right up to’ oil more economical than North- 
the moment it is drained out, tand. That’s why it pays to use 
Northland gives complete protec- Northland regularly when oper- 
tion to every piston and bearing. ating your car, truck or tractor. 
BARTLES-SHEPHERD OIL CO., Waterloo, Iowa | 
"oO 8g 
world] 
Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 
PLUS { Thoroughly Filtered 
Specially Prepared 
ing gravel road and soon was at what 
is called Richmond Springs. Here is 
a mammoth spring, coming out of the 
base of a cliff of limestone. It is the 
source of the Maquoketa river and is 
cool and sparkling. The park board 
has built a stone retaining wall about 
the spring, and in the pool trout are 
swimming about. Water from the i : 
spring is taken by pipe several hun- ; ly 
dred yards down stream to the new 
state fish hatchery, where trout will ROSS Ol RELIABLE 
be hatched to stock the streams of Ensilage Cutter 
Iowa. The hatchery is just about com- te eee es ; 
3 ! cutting, low speed, light 


pleted and fish will be put in shortly. 

Going on into the park, I followed 
the winding river. The canyon, as 
they would call it any place out west, 
was several hundred feet wide with 
cliffs on each side, and the wooded 
slopes were fairly alive with wild flow- 
ers. Here and there a lone white pine 
stood out of the thicket of white birch 
and maple and oak, adding charm to 
the landscape. 

It is only a mile or so down to the 
place where the camp site is located. 
The canyon spreads out and here the 


eabins and tents are Tocated. I regis- 
tered in the custodian’s house and 
then proceeded to look about. I found 


that the local wonders, such as the 
“Golden Stairs,’ the “Natural Pulpit 
Rock” and other curiosities were up 
on the Backbone. So up there I hiked 
The park is named from a ridge of 
rock that projects out into the draw 
like a big finger. As it is a ridge and 
good and rough, I presume some imag- 
inative person pictured the devil lying 
on his face in the canyon and the ridge 
above must have been his backbone. 
But after looking over the jagged rock 
projection, I decided the devil must 
have been mighty thin when the place 
was named. This park is easy to get 
to and surely an ideal place to camp 
and close to home. 





running, never chokes, all etee!l construc 

ton, life time service. 

Also makers of the famous Roses Metal 

Silos, Cribe and Brooder Houses, a}] made 

of rust-resfeting copper-content RU8S- 

METAL galvanized. 

Clip ad. checking product listed at bottom. Write 

for easy payment pian. Agents aiso wanted. 
The Ross Cutier & Silo Company 

193 Warder 8t., Springfield, Ohio 

Established 1850 


CUTTERS -CRIBS-Siios 
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Here 
ts good y 
news for fence ‘ 
buyers. Brows 
Scott once more 
,ottom out of 1. 
Now lowest ind 


rices. 

ree catalog offers 7 

rigid stay, non-slip knot, Al 

_ or wrapped stay hinged joint con- 
struction. Prices cut on ail 

and weights, Largest fence stocks 


middle west. Immediate delivery. 
WRITE FOR FREE-CATALOG TODAY 


Grown LyncuScort Co. 


.__-SI8MAIN ST. MONMOUTH, ILL.® 
Remco BLS pore 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farme 
when writing advertisers. 
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for Economical Transportation 









































--« at these 


Low Prices! 
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¥,-Ton Truck $375 


(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck 
(Chassis Only) $49 5 
All prices f.0.b. Flint, Michigan 









































moothest 


Chevrolet in Chevrolet History! 





Multiple- sos aamaga 


with GC 


Proclaimed the world over as the 
greatest achievement in Chevrolet his- 
tory, today’s Chevrolet is climbingto new 
and spectacular heights of popularity.: 


A single ride will tell you why! 


Into the field of low-priced cars, today’s 
Chevrolet brings exactly the slow-speed 
smoothness, exactly the velvet acceler- 
ation, exactly the freedom from high- 
speed vibration that have been the par- 
amount reasons for the buying of mul- 
tiple-cylinder cars. 


Imagine loafing up a hill in a loaded 
car —with the motor turning so easily 
that you are almost unconscious of its 
operation. You can in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 


Imagine rushing from 10 to 30 miles 
an hour, before your watch ticks ten 
times—with never a semblance of labor 
on the part of the motor. You can in 
the smooth Chevrolet! 


Imagine being able to drive between 
40 and 50 miles an hour, for hour upon 
hour at a stretch—in perfect comfort, 
entirely free from any sense of excessive 
speed. You can in the smooth Chevrolet! 


And, above all, imagine the satisfac- 
tion of enjoying such phenomenal per- 


evrolet Economy 


formance qualities together with the 
great economy of operation for which 
Chevrolet is everywhere famous. You 


do in the smooth Chevrolet! 


No matter what type of car you are 
accustomed to driving, learn for yourself 
the incredible smoothness that is win- 
ning the world to Chevrolet. Arrange to 
see and drive the car! Learn how amaz- 
ingly well this sturdy, durable car is 
adapted to suburban and farm use. 


Compare the excellence of detail ex- 
hibited in the coach work of the beauti- 
ful Fisher enclosed Bodies. 


Compare its performance abilities on 
any basis with any car you have ever 
driven. Try it in traffic—over the hills— 
through clinging mud and sand —over 
the rough country roads. 


We sincerely urge you to get a deme 
onstration. And we advise you to be pre- 
pared for a ride the like of which you 
never dreamed possible in a car that sells 
at anywhere near Chevrolet prices. 


For that’s exactly what you will discover 
at the wheel of the smoothest Chevrolet in 
Chevrolet history. 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer at 
once! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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OU can obtain Ruberoid 


durability only by buy- 


ing genuine Ruberoid Shingles 
and Roofings. The Ruberoid 
Man trademark on the label 
is your assurance of quality. 


The leading building supply 
and lumber dealers sell gen- 
uine Ruberoid Shingles and 


Roofings. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Dept. 5, 95 Madison Ave. 


Chicago 


New York 


Boston 


RU-BER OID 
SHINGLES 


AND 


ROOFINGS 











Sweetening Up Delaware County 


(Continued from page 3) 


having crushed limestone available at 
all times for shipment, thus eliminat- 
ing delay and uncertainty. 


While small crushers for local use 


| have been manufactured for a consid- 


erable time their use in Iowa until 
very recently has been limited to a 
very few communities and even in 
these they are not extensively used. 

Delaware county leads in the num- 
ber of these crushers now in use— 
fourteen being owned and operated by 
men in the county and two more own- 
ed in neighboring counties but crush- 
ing limestone for Delaware county 
farmers. In addition, the purchase of 
five or six more within six months or 
a vear is a practical certainty. 

Fourteen out of sixteen townships 
in the county have deposits of lime- 
stone available and desirable for 
grinding and County Agent Combs 
says that when the contemplated pur- 
chases of new crushers are made, lime- 
stone will be available, within reason- 
able hauling distance of practically ev- 
ery point in the entire county. When 
this happens, the amount of sweet 
clover and alfalfa raised in Delaware 
county ought to double each year for 
a few years. ‘Timothy which they of- 
licially buried early in June, ought 
in fgct, to rapidly pass into the dis- 
carded list. 

The crushers are of the ham- 
mer type—the same in principle and 
similar in construction to the ham- 
mer type feed mills which are becom- 
ing so widely used for fine grinding 
of grain and roughage. These crush- 
ers are pulled by farm tractors. 

Dan Fierstine, who lives near Man- 
chester, has the oldest crusher in the 
county. It has pulverized over 3,000 
tons of limestone—the equivalent of 
sixty cars of this product—enough to 
sweeten between 1,200 to 1,500 acres 
of land so that alfalfa and sweet clover 
might grow where they failed before. 
He is using his third set of hammers. 
The other parts of the machine show 
iittle wear, 

A small tractor is usually used, tho 
the crusher has been operated by a 
stationary gasoline engine—8 H. P. old 
rating. It can crush two and one- 
half tons per hour. It takes three or 
four men to operate. Since Mr. Fier- 
stine’s neighbors also have deposits— 
he usually does custom crushing 
charging $2,50 per hour for the use of 
tractor and crusher; he furnishes the 
operator, 

While varying a good deal in cost, 
most who have done much quarrying 
consider it costs about $1.00 per ton 
to uncover, blast and break the rock to 
crusher size. The two or three men 
necessary to help with the crushing 


used 


operation brings the total cost to 
about $2.50 per ton when ready for 
spreading. Several crushers are oper- 


ated on this basis and this charge. 
This is not cheap. On the other hand 
unless one’s farm is very close to the 
unloading point, it is no more costly 
than byproduct Hmestone. It has 
certain advantages. It should general- 
ly be higher grade. It should be on 
hand when needed. Much of the ex- 
pense is not cash but labor, and the 


crushing may often be made to fit 
well into the slack season in farm 
work. 


Elmer EF. Lux, of Delhi, is one who 
used shipped in limestone extensively 
and made a start with both alfalfa and 
sweet clover before purchasing a 
crusher. This was after numerous 
failures without using limestone. On 
his farm is a hill largely of limestone. 
He bought his crusher last year. Mr. 
Lux limed forty acres of his own land 
this past fall and winter preparatory 
to seeding sweet clover with his oats. 
In addition he produced a good deal 
that was used by his neighbors. He 
charged $3.00 per ton for the crushed 
stone which is of very high grade. 

Mr. Lux found it more desirable to 
uncover ledges with a foot or two or 








three of soil covering than to use the 
outcropping. The outcrops too 
hard—costing more to crush and 
peorer in lime than limestone still cov- 
ered. Five or six men are crushing 
the way Mr. Lux is doing—producing 
limestone to meet their own needs and 
to serve their stated 
price, $2.56 and $3.00 per ton. 

In the north end of Delaware county 
are three partnership or ring-owned 
crushers. In addition some of the 
prospective purchasers are rings. The 
largest ring is composed of sixteen 
men. The crusher was purchased the 
fall of 1925. It had been kept in 
a good deal during the fall and winter, 
limestone having been crushed for 
fourteen farms by spring. Another 
ring of ten men own a crusher. There 
is also a partnership one owned by four. 
It would seem that there is a place for 
all three ways of handling the local 
crusher. Necessarily the crushers for 
local use must not be very large; since 
they must be pulled from place to 
place, by ordinary farm tractors and 
must not require a large crew for op- 


are 


neighbors at a 


use 


eration. 

Correcting the soil acidity of a coun- 
ty is a big job. It will take a good 
many years for all the the 
people are capable of using, along with 
some shipped in limestone in addition, 
to get over Delaware county at the 
rate of two or more tons to the acre. 

Of course, correcting the soil acidity 
is a continuing job. That will, have 
to be done every ten or twelve years 
on Carrington ioam soil, the chief soil 
in Delaware county, is the opinion of 
County Agent Combs, This assumes 
of course, that the amount of lime- 
stone applied just about corrects the 
acidity at the time of application. 

Local crushers necessarily have op- 
erated during a rather small number 
of days in a year. Probably in time 
they will increase the number of days 
run and become more systematic in 
operation but few if any will operate 


crushers 


during the more rushed seasons of 
farm work. 

Local crushers have not crowded 
out other sources of limestone in Dela- 
ware county. Sixteen cars had been 
received in 1926 before June 1, and 
several more were ordered. In the 
same time between 3,000 and 4,000 


tons had been produced by local crush- 
ers and output for the year should be 
nearly 10,000 tons. Soft deposits of 


limestone may have a real part in cor- - 


recting soil acidity in Iowa. No one 
knows a great deal about them. Like. 
gravel, their location seems to follow 
no rules, The labor and expense of 
crushing is saved. Three such depos- 
its have located recently in Delaware 
county. Their extent and value remains 
to be learned. Early in 1926, A. H. 


Faber, tenant on the farm of George. 


EK. Clemons, near Manchester, discov- 
ered one while blasting out a bother- 
some niggerhead. This one has been 
tested as to calcium content and found 
satisfactory. Work on uncovering and 
screening for use began late in May. 
It and other soft deposits may prove 
a valuable addition to the available 
supply of limestone in Delaware and 
other counties. 

Delaware county is on the way to- 
wards correcting soil acidity. The 
raising of more acres of legumes and 
more efficient legumes is on the way. 
Better rations for dairy cows and hogs 
will result—improving the county’s 
two largest sources of income. 

More legume will improve grain 
crops thru the nitrogen and organic 
matter added. Limestone directly will 
improve the physical condition of the 
soil and will help both corn and smal] 
grain. Applying limestone is not a 
cure-all for farming troubles where the 
soils are acid, but is a very important 
step. 





Aunt Ada’s Axioms: A hot day is 
the test of many a sweet temper. 
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SERVICE 


Theservice rendered 
by Ford cars and 
trucks and Fordson 
Tractors is well 
matched by the ser- 
vice of dependable 
Champion Spark 
Plugs, which have 
been standard Ford 
equipment for 15 
years. Dependable 
Champions render 
better service for a 
longer time but to 
insure continued 
maximum power 
and speed in Ford 
engines be sure that 
you install a full set 
of Champions at 
least once a year. 
All Champion Spark 
Plugs are of two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, 
with sillimanite insula- 
tors and special analysis 
electrodes. There is a 
type suitable for every 


car, tractor and station. 
ary engine. 





Champion X 
exclusively for 


Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60° 


Each 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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” Field Day at Walden Farm 


Has rock phosphate earned a place 
on the program of good farming in 
Jjowa? Judging by the interest of the 


- 1,000 or more that gathered at Walden 


Farm, near Keota, on August 12, farm- 
ers and land owners in southeastern 
Jowa are really interested in this ques- 
tion. A heavy rain reduced the num- 
per attending the field day program 
put, not the interest in the results of 
goil building program carried on by 
Charles D. Kirkpatrick and Frank 
Klein. 

This field day program was put on 
by the Keota Chamber of Commerce 
and the Keokuk county Farm Bureau. 
Prof. C. L. Holmes, of the agricul- 
tural economics department at Ames, 
gave a short talk on “Factors Influ- 
encing Farm Profits.” E. T. Meredith 
gave an address on “Plans for a More 
Profitable Agriculture.” Placing em- 
phasis on the uncertainty of prices and 
the influence that crop prices at plant- 
ing time had on acreage sown, he of- 
fered his plan of relief. This plan calls 
for the fixing of prices of the basic 
farm products a year in advance of 
marketing, 

Finding out the mineral elements 
needed and supplying them at the low- 
est cost has been the problem that 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has tried to solve. 
He recognizes that the needs and 
shortcomings of the level, black, heavy 
soil of Walden Farm, are not the same 
as those of other soil types. Ho has 
done careful and Systematic experi- 
mental work on the soil from which he 
makes a living. The results justify 
others in giving serious consideration 
to the results obtained. He has defi- 
nitely proved that under a definite, 
crop rotation program containing a 
legume or mixture of legumes, the ad- 
dition of rock phosphate has been 
profitable-on his farm. 

Corn and oats yields were pushed 
up fifteen bushels per acre by crop 
rotation. They are raised another ten 
to fifteen bushels by the use of rock 
phosphate. The proportionate increase 
in the growth of the legume mixture in 
use has been even more. 

A mixture of red and alsike clover 
and alfalfa seeded in 1925, gave twice 
the yield of hay this year on the part 
of the field treated with one-half ton of 
rock phosphate. The second crop pre- 
sents as marked difference in growth 
at present. The difference in yield 
of oats on this field last year was near- 
ly ten bushels. A record crop of oats 
for the soil type and season is being 
threshed this season on th? fields that 
have been treated with rock phos- 
phate. An average increase of over 
ten bushels for the treated as com- 
pared with the untreated ground is 
being obtained. In addition the new 
seeding is much superior where the 
Phosphate has been applied. As a 
guarantee against failure of new clo- 
ver seeding, the phosphate has justi- 
fied its cost, Mr. Kirkpatrick believes. 

Corn yields on the soil treated with 
tock phosphate ara pushed up in the 
neighborhood of fifteen bushels more 
Per acre, thus far. Completing the 
Phosphate application on the whole 
farm and then passing thru the com- 
Plete crop rotation of four years will 
be necessary before the exact amount 
that rock phosphate will add can be 
determined. 

Part of the success with rock phos- 
phate, Mr. Kirkpatrick believes, is due 
to the use of a very finely ground 
Product. Ninety-five per cent to pass 
thru a 100-mesh screen is the standard 
Tequirement. While application be- 
fore the seeding to oats and clover 
has been the recommended practice, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick believes its applica- 
tion anywhere in the rotation is satis- 
factory. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers are gen- 
erally familiar with the work of Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. He has been a valued 
Contributor to the paper for nearly fif- 
teen, years. Many of these contribu- 
tions have dealt with the problems of 
Walden Farm and the results of his 
efforts aimed at their solution. 


























Public Buys 18 Million Dollars’ Worth of 
New Lower-Priced Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 


in First Sixty Days 


In the first sixty days following its 
introduction an enthusiastic motor 
ing. public has paid more than 
eighteen millions of dollars for the 
newest Chrysler, the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60”, 


Unfilled orders for many millions 
more are being rapidly met by vastly 
expanded production facilities. 


This overwhelming success was 
inevitable for never before in the 
lower-priced six-cylinder field has 
the public been offered such compel- 
ling value as the new Chrysler “60”. 


In no other car approximating 
these low prices can you match the 
combination of these noteworthy 
features— 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; 
unprecedented acceleration; ex- 
traordinary gas economy, easily 
exceeding 22 miles to the gallon; 
the striking beauty of Chrysler 
dynamic symmetry— 


Astonishing riding ease and road- 


ability; the safety of Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; oil-filter 
and air-cleaner; full pressure lubri- 
cation; 7-bearing crankshaft; im- 
pulse neutralizers; road levelizers 
front and rear; roomy and luxure 
ious bodies, 


Unit for unit, in the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60”%.you have the 
same standardized quality which 
has given such dominance to the 
famous Chrysler “70” and to the 
superfine Chrysler Imperial “80” 
in their respective price groups—in 
engineering design, in materials, in 
craftsmanship, in rigidity of test and 
inspection, and in all characteristics 


of dependability and long life. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealeriseager 
to demonstrate these superiorities, 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler 
“60”. Drive it. Convince yourself 
that nowhere will you find another 
six approximating it in price that 
can compare with this newest 
Chrysler achievement, 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
CHRYSLER “60” —Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1145; 
Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-payment terms. More 
than 4700 Chrysler dealers assure superior Chrysler service 


everywhere. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLERg ‘60 
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dlearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published, 
dress a)) inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


HEARTS._.AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of Soeepant, <P 
d- 








Pickles 


ICKLING days are with us again. 
The aroma from 
vinegar simmering on the back of the 


pungent 


stove permeates the whole house. Veg- 
etables and fruits await the time to be 


made into all sorts of delicate appe- 
tizers. Certainly no winter supply of 
canned goods can be called complete 
unless a number of jars of the favorite 
pickles are lined up on the shelves. 

There are so many delicious things 
in the line of pickles that one hardly 
knows where to begin in enumerating 
them. Probably there is no greater 
favorite than the cucumber pickle in 
all its various guises, mustard, oil, 
sweet or sour. Then there are a lot 
of others that are so good we can’t af: 
ford to miss having them, at least a 
few of them for variety. 

It is an art to make crisp, tasty 
pickles, A shriveled cucumber pickle 
is both unpleasing to the eye and to 
the palate. How can 
kept from shriveling? That is an all- 
important question, but fortunately 
one that is easily answered. With cu- 
cumbers, the younger ones make the 
most crisp pickles, for they are crisp 
to start with. Whether they remain 
crisp or not depends upon an impor- 
tant physical principle, namely osmo- 
sis. Cucumbers put into a brine and 


cucumbers be ! 


spiced | 





left for some while shrivel, due to the | 


osmotic process, which only means 
that the thin juices within the cucum- 
bers are drawn out into the brine and 
the cell walls are collapsed because 
the cells are emptied of juice. After 
soaking in brine, cucumbers should 
be rinsed and wiped off and put into 
weak vinegar. After a while, the cu- 
cumbers will plump up, showing that, 
they are absorbing liquid. 

When they have regained the fresh 
cucumber appearance, they are ready 
for the spiced vinegar. For about fifty 
cucumbers, two inches in length, the 
following proportions will be found to 
be good: Measure out a quart of good 





quality cider vinegar and to it add two 
cups of sugar, one stick of cinnamon, 
one teaspoon allspice and half a tea- 
spoon each of white mustard seed, cel- 
ery seed and whole cloves. Heat just 
enough to dissolve the sugar, and pour 
boiling hot over the cucumbers packed 
into quart jars. 


Other Good Pickles 


Carrot Pickles—Cook small carrots 
for twenty minutes in boiling salted 
water. Pack into jars hot and pour 
over them boiling hot pickling syrup 
made in the proportion of two cups of 
vinegar, one cup of sugar and two ta- 
blespoons of mixed spices. This is a 
dainty and very delicious pickle and 
is also especially nice and colorful for 
garnishing dishes of cold meats and 
salads. 

Beet Relish—Dice a sufficient num- 
ber of cold cooked beets to make four 
cups. Add a medium sized white onion 





chopped fairly fine and two red sweet 


peppers chopped. Mix with this half a 
cup of horseradish, two cups of vine- 
gar and a scant cup of sugar, and 
about two teaspoons of salt. Heat all 
together to the boiling point and sim- 
mer for a few moments, not over five. 
Seal hot. 

Mustard Pickles—Peel eight large, 
ripe cucumbers, and, removing the 
seeds, cut into long strips. Salt lightly 
and let stand over night. Drain, pour- 
ing over a little cold water to freshen. 
Mix together four cups of vinegar, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, two table- 
spoons.of white mustard seed and a 
tablespoon of mixed spice and pour 
cold over the cucumbers. Heat alto- 
gether and cook until the cucumbers 
are soft but not overdone. 

Pepper Hash—Remove seeds from 
twelve red sweet peppers and twelve 
green peppers and chop together with 
six medium sized onions until quite 
fine. To this mixture add two table- 
spoons of salt and simmer for two min- 
utes. Drain, and add four cups of vine- 
gar and one cup of brown sugar. Bring 
to a boil and seal while hot. 
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| THE GARDEN CLUB | 





UST about a year ago the Garden 
Club, then barely four months 
old, met in one of the conference 
rooms in the Women’s and Children’s 
Building on the Iowa. State Fair 
grounds. It was the first attempt of 
members to get together, and in spite 
of the many other fair attractions and 
the newness of the club itself, there 
was a fair-sized group present. The 
one hour allotted to the meeting was 
found all too short for the discussions 
on flower growing, and so the meeting 
convened for still another hour on one 
of the pleasant shaded porches of the 
Women’s and Children’s Building. 

It is state fair time again, and—this 
is what I have been leading up to— 
there is to be another meeting of the 
Garden Club, perhaps two if the mem- 
bers could arrange to meet a second 
time. But more of this later. The im- 





T would like to take the Garden 


Club tour, Wednesday morning, 
September 1, starting at ten 
clock. 


I can (cannot) furnish my own 
transportation on the tour. 


Name 


Address 

(Tour will start from the offices 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, at 1101 Wal- 
nut street, Des Moines.) 
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portant thing to know right now is 
that Tuesday afternoon, August 31, at 
two o'clock, is the time of meeting. 
The place is the lovely building up on 
the hill, the Women’s and Children’s 
Building. We have not yet received 
a definite answer as to just what ac- 
commodations will be given us there, 
but we are assured by the state fair 
board that a pleasant meeting place 
will be given us. Nottees will be post- 
ed in regard to the definite place of 
meeting and the information may also 
be obtained at the Wallaces’ Farmer 
booth in Machinery Hall. 

That much is settled upon and more. 
A member of the Des Moines Garden 
Club, with years of experience in grow- 
ing flowers, has agreed to meet with 
us and talk with us. At the Garden 
Short Course at Ames last winter, she 
was one of the chief speakers, and her 
advice was sought repeatedly thruout 
the series of meetings. I feel that we 
are particularly fortunate to get her to 
attend our Garden Club meeting at 
the fair. 

We have arranged for a longer meet- 
ing period than last year. There will 
be a question box to which members 
are urged to bring individual ques- 
tions and problems on the whole sub- 
ject of flowers, varieties, cultivation, 
pests, perennials, annuals and what 
not. For the most part the meeting 
will be given over to discussions of the 
individual gardening problems and in- 
terests of those pregent. 











Because it is so much more inter- 
esting to see gardens than to talk 
about them, to actually look upon flow- 
ers “at home” than to see them in 
books or catalogs, we are proposing a 
second meeting for the Garden Club 
to take the form of a garden tour. Sev- 
eral beautiful gardens in the city 
would be the objective. The owners 
of these gardens have already told the 
Garden Club editor that they would be 
glad to have us come, and, further- 
more, that they will be on hand to tell 
about their gardens and answer any 
questions asked. 

How many could take such a tour 
Wednesday morning, September 1, 
from ten to twelve o’clock? How many 
can bring their own transportation 
with them? These are the things we 
will need to know in order to plan a 
garden tour for the club. If you wish 
to take this tour, will you please fill 
out the blank below and mail it to the 
Garden Club Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
not later than Tuesday, August 24? 








A new Garden-Club member, Mrs, 


W. N. Crawford, of Minburn, Iowa, 


writes: 

“Dear Garden Club Editor: 
way or other, I lost out when your 
Garden Club was organized. I wonder 


if I could exchange Anchusa and Gail © 


lardia plants for named phlox and 
peony roots. How may I get in touch 
with other members? I get a great dea] 
of good out of the Garden Club ar. 
ticles.” 

This is Mrs. Crawford’s “touch” with 
the other Garden Club members. And 
by the way it is fast approaching the 
time of year to-make changes in the 
flower garden. Those who wish to ex. 
change their surplus of roots or plantg 
for something new should send their 
names and requests in soon to the 
Garden Club Editor. 











A bulletin of the state college at 
Ithaca on remodeling a straw hat may 
help solve a pressing spring problem, 
Ask for it by number—E-106. 
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ou are invited to have 
a cup of Butter-Nut 
Coffee with us 
at the State Fair 


Our booth will be the center of interest for 
all who love good things. 
tasted the wonderful flavor of BUTTER-NUT 
Coffee, there is a new, 
awaiting you—a cup of coffee so mellow, so 
rich and delicious it will win you forever. 


If you can not be with us, you ean still 
have the same delightful experienee by order- 
ing a can of BUTTER-NUT from your grocer 
today. 
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If you have never 


delightful experience 



















“he Coffee 


Delicious” 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement ifs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School © 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- p 


This statement may not always apply to 
( 











—— by any other paper until special written ;ermission has been obtained. 
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The Second Table of the Law; 
Duties to Man 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 29, 1926. Exodus 20: 
12-21.) 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee, 


“(13) Thou shalt not kill. 

“(14) Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. 

“(15) Thou shalt not steal. 

“(16) Thou shalt not bear false wit- 


ness against thy neighbor. 

“(17) Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-serv- 
ant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, 
nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbor’s. 

“(18) And all the people perceived 
the thunderings, and the lightnings, 
and the voice of the trumpet, and the 
mountain smoking; and when the peo- 
ple saw it, they trembled, and stood 
afar off. (19) And they said to Moses, 
Speak thou with us, and we will hear; 
but let not God speak with us, lest we 
die. (20$ And Moses said unto the 
people, Fear not; for God is come to 
prove you, and that his fear may be 
before you, that ye sin not. (21) And 
the people stood afar off, and Moses 
drew near unto the thick darkness 
where God was.” 

While the first four commandments, 
or the first table of the law, define 
proper relation between man and his 
Maker, the last six, or the second ta- 
ble, define the right or normal relation 
between man and his fellows. The 
spirit and essence of the first table is 
as follows: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” The spirit 
of the second table is this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as_ thyself.” 
“On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” That is, 
the law and the prophets, or the en- 
tire scope of all subsequent revelation 


has for its object, the illustration and | 


enforcing of these two principles. 
The fifth commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” is the connect- 
ing link between the two, and by some 
ancient theologians has been placed in 
the first table. To honor the father 
and mother, the earthly parents, is in 
a human way the natural expression 
of the reverence due to the Father of 
all, which is required in the third com- 
Mandment. He created us, and we 
Owe Him the reverence due Almighty 
power and infinite wisdom and love. 
In the same spirit, and for a like rea- 
60n we owe honor and obedience sec- 
ond only to that we owe to God Him- 
self, to the parents to whom, under 
im, we owe our being. We share 
With them a common nature, a com- 
Mon strength, a common weakness. 
€ are branches of the family tree; 
We are wholly dependent on them dur- 
ing childhood. Their experience should 
be our guide in youth and our wisdom 
in maturer years. To them under God 
We Owe everything. Hence, in all the 
higher civilizations, and among all 
Tight-minded people, to honor parents 
ranked as one of the noblest vir- 
tues, The special promise annexed 
to this commandment, while Jewish is 
form, is in its spirit quite universal. 
The promise is “that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee”; that is, the perma- 
nence of the government to be estab- 
lished in the land, and the prosperity 
and perpetuity of the Jewish nation, 
Would depend on the spirit of filial 
Obedience and reverence to parents 





5 
and all in authority that should be de- 
veloped. 

We can see the meaning of this all 
the more clearly if we adopt the broad 
interpretation which Paul gives to it: 
“Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord;” that is, in all things that are 
not forbidden by the supreme law; 
“for this is right”; but it does not stop 
here. He extends it to all in author- 
ity, even to the heathen rulers. There 
can be a prosperous and permanent 
nation only when the young and in- 
experienced honor and trust aged po- 
sition worthily secured and expressed. 
Neither Moses nor Paul would expect 
much from the young man or woman 
who spoke disrespectfully to or of the 
mother who bore them. 

The sixth commandment recognizes 
the sacredness of human life, and must 
be interpreted in the broad sense that 
Jesus has given it. It is anger with- 
out cause, the provoking and irritating 
word, the hoarded enmity, the desire 
for revenge, that often lead to mur- 
der. Hence all these are breaches of 
the sixth commandment. The man who 
to use a popular expression, “lies in 
wait at the end of the lane,” or “has a 
knife up his sleeve,” is a gross violator 
of this sixth commandment. 

The seventh commandment throws 
its safeguard around the person and 
the home. It condemns in its spirit 
(and is so interpreted by Jesus) not 


only open sin, but all uncleanness even: 


in look, and thought (Matthew, 5: 27- 
28). It assumes the ideal home to be 
where one man and one woman dwell 
together in mutual confidence and af- 
fection, and where children are born 
in an atmosphere which more than 
anything else in this world resembles 
the piting love and helpfulness of 
God Himself. A sin against the home, 
therefore, strikes at the vitals of so- 
ciety itself; and the loathsome dis- 
eases which result from the violation 
of this commandment, diseases which 
leave their taint on innocent posterity, 
and the mental anguish and the un- 
speakable sorrow that ensue, show the 
opinion which the Divine Being has of 
those who violate this commandment. 

The eighth commandment places its 
safeguard around property. God in- 
tended every man and woman to have 
a home of their own, and as essential 
to the well-being of that home, prop- 
erty of their own; and this command- 
ment safeguarding the property of the 
home follows naturally that protecting 
its purity. The conditions under which 
man is placed on this planet, necessi- 
tate labor, toil, the putting forth of en- 
ergy and forethought to provide the 
means of maintaining the home. Money 
or value thus earned is sacred. The 
Scriptures recognize the family as the 
unit, and regard the property secured 
by that family as the result of material 
labor and toil, as sacred. Theft, how- 
ever, does not consist merely in pick- 
ing the pocket or breaking into the 
house. The spirit of this command- 
ment forbids all unfair and unjust 
trades; it requires the giving of value 
for value, and honesty and integrity in 
every business transaction. It is di- 
rectly opposed to the “jockey spirit” 
which prevails to such an extent in 
some rural districts, where everything 
ig regarded as fair in trade, and also 
to the commercial morality that pre- 
vails to such an alarming extent in 
cities and especially among corpora- 
tions. 

The ninth commandment throws its 
safeguard around human character. 
The most valuable asset which a man 
has is that character which he forms 
as the result of his lifelong work, as- 
suming, of course, that he has tried to 


soul, and with all thy mind,” 
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live right. That is his exclusive prop- 
erty; but it is more than property: it 
is the man himself. The ninth com- 
mandment forbids the misrepresenta- 
tion of that character. Character is 
what a man is, and can be destroyed 
only by his own act. Reputation is 
what the world takes him to be. There- 
fore, the ninth commandment forbids 
not only direct lying about your neigh- 
bor, but telling half-truths, or with- 
holding the truth; in other words, ly- 
ing by indirection, or in any way mis- 
representing our fellowmen. It regards 
the personality of the man as sacred 
because made in the image of God. 
The tenth commandment aime not at 
special sins, but at the sinful desire, 
the desire to secure for nothing or 
without giving just and full equivalent 
anything that belongs to anybody else. 
The Lord of all requires every man to 
depend on himself, upon his own en- 
ergy, thrift and foresight, and forbids 
the desire to secure anything belong- 
ing to anyone else without giving a 
just and full equivalent. 
Such—looking back over this lesson 
and the last—were the Ten Command- 
ments, or, as they are called in the 
Hebrew, the “Ten Words,” as original- 
ly given to Moses amid scenes of the 
most imposing grandeur that the earth 
has ever witnessed, or will ever wit- 
ness until the last great day. While 
delivered first to the Jews, they are 
not Jewish, but apply to the whole hu- 
man race. They are based on the two 
fundamental facts of Christianity; the 
fatherhood of God, and as a corollary, 
the brotherhood of man. If God is our 
Father than we owe Him reverence, 
obedience, service. If man is our 
brother, then we may not trespass up- 
on his rights. Therefore, Jesus sum- 
med them up in two brief sentences: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
and 
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SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not} 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to} 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. ee 
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The kitchen range is one of 





the most important pieces 
of farm equipment and should 
be selected with as much care 
and with as much thought of 
the work it will do as you 
would select a tractor of a 
motor truck. You must have 
one that will cook properly 
with the minimum amount 
of fuel and that is well ar- 
ranged to make your work 
as easy as possible. It must 
be neat in appearance so as 
to make your kitchen attrac- 
tive, and easy to keep ciean 
so that it doesn’t lengthen 
your hours in the kitchen. 
The safe way to buy a range 
is to go to your local “‘Farm 

© Service’ Hardware Store 
where you can see every 
little detail before you make 
your final selection and where 
you know that there is a 
responsible “hometown” mer- 
chant to stand behind it to 
make repairs and adjust- 
ments if it doesn’t happen to 
work right at first. 


There is a tremendous lot of 
satisfaction in saying you 
got your range nearby from 
a store you know and a store 
you are confident is going to 
stay in business to give you 
future service. Go to your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Store and select now the new 
range you will need this fall 
and be sure of getting a 
thoroughly dependable stove 
at the right price and with 
honest, conscientious service 
behind it for your future 
protection. 








































‘Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 


at the store 




























“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as.thy- 
self.” “On these two commandments,” 
said He, “the whole law hangeth, and 
the prophets.” 

The mistake that the Jewish people 
made, -and that Christian people are 
ever tempted to make, is in regarding 
these commandments as Civil statutes, 
as laws to be enforced by courts or by 
the court of public opinion, instead of 
being what they are, the statement of 
the great fundamental principles of 
righteousness, which apply to all peo- 
ple in all nations in all times. They 
are not legal statutes to be enforced 
in courts and by witnesses, but they 
are a statement of vital principles, 
showing our relation on the one hand 
to the Divine, and on the other to the 
human, Based on these Ten Command- 
ments, which express the fundamental 
principles of righteousness, Moses pro- 
vided the children of Tsrael with a 
civil or legal code applying: these prin- 
ciples to the peculiar conditions of the 
Jewish people. Beginning in the twen- 
ty-first chapter with the expression, 
“Now these are the ordinances which 
thou shalt set before them,” are given 
the laws which were to be enforced by 
the courts on the testimony of witness- 
es with prescribed penalties. Of these 
the modern laws of all civilized nations 
are but imitations. 

These Jewish laws are not, as such, 
binding on Christians, but the princi- 
ples which underlie them are binding; 
and the methods of applying these 
principles and of executing the laws 
are worthy of the careful study of all 
citizens, and especially of legislators, 
juries and judicial officers. Paul fur- 
nishes some fine examples of the ap- 
plication of these principles embodied 
in the Jewish laws to modern times. 
lor example, in arguing for the sup- 
port of the ministry, he quotes: “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox, when he tread- 
eth out the corn.” In the provision 
which Moses makes in his civil laws 
for the poor, for the slave, for the 
stranger, we may find a cure for some 
of the great social evils of which we 
complain. Under this civil law of 
Moses, land monopoly was impossible, 
as was also a money trust or any other 
kind of trust or combination. If we 
carefully study the ways in which the 
Ten Commandments were applied un- 
der the Mosaic law to the conditions 
of the Jewish people at that time, we 
will find some mighty helpful sugges- 
tions in solving the problems of the 
present time. 

The study of these commandments 
as we are taught to study them by 
the Savior Himself, will soon convince 
any man of the utter hopelessness of 
completely fulfilling their require- 
ments. He will soon find, as David 
did, that “the commandment is exceed- 
ing broad,” and that there is not the 
tlightest hope of eternal life on condi- 
tion of keeping fully and completely 
all the commandments of God. Hence 
the need of the atonement of Jesus, 
who, while Himself fulfilling all these 
reaguirements of the law, bare the pen- 
alty of human sin. We may not under- 
stand the philosophy of this atonement, 
nor do we need to do so. Had it not 
been essential to the well-being of the 
race, that great sacrifice would never 
have been made. No one strove with 
greater intensity of desire and effort 
to fulfill these commandments than did 
Paul himself; and while emphasizing 
the need of keeping them as a rule of 
life, no one insisted more strenuously 
that there is no other “name under 
heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved” than did 
this great apostle to the Gentiles and 
to the world. With him the law is our 
schoolmaster (which, by the way, was 
not the teacher, but the man who took 
the child to school), to lead us to 
Christ. 

A knowledge of the length and the 
breadth of the Ten Commandments is 
necessary to convince us of our need 
of a Savior. We will strive most earn- 
estly to keep His commandments, be- 
cause in the keeping of them we de- 
velop a character most like Him, who 
alone of all men could say: “Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?” 
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Farmers are using Gyp-Lap for that vitally im- 
portant wall between the framework and the 
surface on their homes—of stucco, brick or wood 
—their barns and other major structures. 


They are using Gyp-Lap, too, for the inside fin- 
ishing of milk houses, hen houses, hog houses, 
granaries, and outbuildings of all kinds. 


Wherever it is used, Gyp-Lap gives greater 
value at lower cost. It is fireproof, being made of 
gypsum rock that cannot burn. It is strong, 
being made of rock that cannot warp, weave or 
buckle. It is weather-proof, having the patented 
USG interlocking edge that insures windproof 
joints. It is vermin-proof. 


Use Gyp-Lap in all your building. You can get 
it from your dealer in USG Sheetrock, lum- 
ber or building supplies, or he can get it for you 
promptly from our nearest mill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices; Dept. 437, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 437, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its special value as sheathing 
for O house, 1 barns. 
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MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, Mo. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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| Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallsces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tficate number. 


The Judge Let ’em Off 


Farmers living in 
Pomeroy, Iowa, are incensed. For 
some time they have been troubled 
with chicken stealing, and finally, in 
desperation, they organized to see 
what could be done to stop the parties 
who were raiding their hen houses. 
According to a newspaper clipping, the 
boys doing the work were finally cap- 
tured. We quote the story of the cap- 
ture: 

“The young men, 








the vicinity of 


Willis Schoon and 
Ted Breiholz, sons of respectable 
farmers living in Pomeroy vicinity, 
were caught with the goods when they 
visited the Herman Nichols place in 
Colfax township, six miles east of 
Fonda. ‘They drove into the Nichols 
yard after dark, and evidently to as- 
certain if any of the Nichols family 
were at home, boldly knocked on the 
door of the house. Unaware that the 
occupants of the house, who were 
within and had the lights out, had 
watched their entry into the yard, 
after receiving no response to their 
knocks, they proceeded to the Nichols 
hen house to ‘raise’ chickens. The 
members of the Nichols household 
watched their activities from within 
the house and awaited the reappear- 
ance of the hen house party, in the 
meantime taking possession of the vis- 
itors’ car. When the raiders had com- 
pleted their job they found a hearty 
welcome awaiting them. Needless to 
say, they were taken completely by 


surprise. Sheriff Winegarden was no- 
tified of the doings and came Sunday 
morning, taking the prisoners to Po- 


cahontas. On Monday they pleaded 
guilty before Judge Coyle, and the 
judge sentenced Schoon to a two-year 


term, while Breiholz drew a four-year 
term. But the story does not end 
here. After sentence was imposed, the 


prisoners were immediately paroled,” 

It’s too bad that some folks can not 
realize the seriousness of stealing a 
farmer’s property. Perhaps the judge 
was right in letting the boys off, but 
we wonder if he would have been as 
lenient if these boys had robbed the 
First National Bank. Farmers’ prop- 
erty should be as sacred as that of 
anyone. Let’s enforce the law, and 
if chicken thieves are guilty, jail is 
where they belong. 





This Thief Got Ten Years 


Leo Haennig, 
went to church the last of 
left his Ford car out in front. While 
Haening was at his devotions, Martin 
Fox, claiming Dubuque as his home, 
came along. The Ford coupe looked 
good to him, so he jumped in and 
drove off. 

A little later Haennig came out of 
church and his car wasn’t in sight. He 
looked about to see that no one had 
moved it and then decided it had been 
taken by a thief. So he notified the 
sheriff and they began a search for 
the missing car. Later in the day, 
Dubuque officials advised they had the 
car and had captured the thief who 
had stolen it. 

Fox, the thief, was returned to Man- 
chester and pleaded guilty, and Judge 
E. B. Stiles sentenced him to ten years 
in the Anamosa reformatory. 

Haennig is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber, and we are glad he was lucky 
enough to have recovered the car. Un- 
fortunately, the car was not stolen on 
Haening’s property, so we are unable 
by our rules to pay a reward. We are 
glad, however, that Delaware county 
is rid of a thief, and hope there will be 
more captured. 


of Masonville, Iowa, 
July and 
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Finest grades of fresh, 
quality tires; the 
their noted long-life and trouble-free mile- 


manufacturers warranty guaran- 
tees their satisfaction. 


BLAGK HAWKS 


Are the Biggest Values of the Day 


age; the 
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Ww . First Quality 


live rubber and cord 
“Chiefs,” first 
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makes Black Hawk 
“air-bag-cure” 


Black Hawk’s Bring Agricultural lowa’s 
_Dollar Up To the Standard of 100 Cents 


When it comes to tires, rural Iowa is out of the ‘‘slump” 
completely, because Black Hawk values bring the agricul- 
Every 100 cents buys a dollar’s 
worth of Black Hawk Tires and 75 per cent of that remains 


tural dollar up to par. 


to circulate in Iowa, 


High Quality—Low Cost— Mark Black 
Hawk’s as the Standard for Rural lowa 
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LACK HAWKS 


‘*Made in Des Moines—Making Good Everywhere” 


‘*Hawk’’ Cords Are Also Built by Black Hawk 















































Cultivate with Kovar 


This Quack Grass Digger 
and general cultivator 


should be used for your summer fal- 
lowing as well as for your fall cultivat- 
ing. The KOVAR will prove the 
of eradicating 
other noxious 
weeds. It also prepares the best possible 


surest and easiest wa 
quack grass and al 


seed bed for next season’s cr 
thoroughly pulverizing the soil. 


Special patented construction does the work. 


Tractor and horse sizes. 


Visit Our Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair next week. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


| Jos. J. Kovar Co. 





Get folder and prices. 






















LIVE SILVER FOXES AT q 
IOWA STATE FAIR 


Our Booth between the Live Stock Pavilion and Cattle 
Barn provides shade and rest for 

Live Stock and complete information at booth. 

200 Foxes at our Des Moines Ranch. 


Iowa Tuplin Dalton Silver Fox Company , 


Des Moines, lowa 
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panish Doubloons 


By CAMILLA KENYON 








you know. 
of a Sandy had to come buttin’ in. 
bad the Honorable Bertie had partook so 
free. He’d have looked the part all right 
when it come to rescuin’ 
tress. 
urally capricious, she 
over 





flow of Mr. 





SYNOPSIS: Of course, I shouldn’t 
have left Aunt Jane alone. I might have 
known she would do something foolish. 
But how could anybody expect that she tain saw me, he stopped. 
would organize « treasure hunting expe- hurry?” he asked insinuatingly 
dition and go off looking for buried pirate let me pass,” I said. 
gold on a desert island? When her letter stride he laid his 
reached me. I just had time to get to then Crusoe 
Panama and get on board her steamer— said the captain harshly, 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. doz,” but he let us pass. 
Miss Higglesby-Vrowne, the Master Mind The waters of the cove 
of the expedition, didn’t half like it, but it suddenly occurred to me that it 
I was determined to save Aunt Jane from fered a means of aceess to the cave. 
that gang of swindlers—that was my Crusoe and [ could explore it. I 
name for them—regardless of whether the discovered the great truth that 
leader liked it or not. It was quite nat- for treasure is thrilling. Time 
ural, of course, for me to decide that Le. Crusoe tried to stop me 
Cuthbert Vane wasn’t a swindler—he was him off. Then [ felt a cool splash at 
just out for the fun of the thing. And feet. Dropping the Shovel, 1 
Dugald Shaw, ex-Antarctic explorer, did around to see the torrent of the 
not look. like one, but as to appearances, ing tide. Frantically [ sprang fir 
you never can tell. entrance on the cove, 

What made it harder was that Aunt I went quite mad, ‘The next I 
Jane didn’t want to be saved. She was wis in the strong arms of Dugald She 
all set on expanding her individuality by What was he saying? “My lassie, 
finding a lot of treasure. So I had a little lassie!” 
hard time at first, with the Master Mind ——_—_ 
giving me mean locks, and even Captain 
Shaw reproving me for jarring the har- 
mony of the expedition. I was not feel- 
ing overly happy when the shout of 
“Land, ho!" showed that the island had 
been sighted. 

Once on shor 


direction as ours. One day as 
cume down from the ridze we met ( 
tain Magnus ascending. 


same 


hand on my arm 


‘hold back t 


FOUND 


in the boat, 
commonplace fashion at the 


den, queer, altogether 


enough proof was ex- 
hibited to my rather sceptical eyes to 
»rove that there really had been treasure : 
ad the island once. But was it there now? | Shyness seized me. TI sat 
Before we could see the map or discuss at my plate with the 
Ways and means, another point had to ve silly child. 
settled. Miss Browne wanted to bar me The episode of the 
om, any Share in the treasure—if we Mr. Tubbs with 
ouns . Pusill: > j 2 
The map showed less than we fusiilade of mek “ose 
hoped. It indicated that the gold was in that hereafter he mig ds 
a cave with two mouths and near the to have a grudge against 
grave of one William Holliwell, seaman. robbed the sea-god of his 
But the island was full of eaves and nine 1 said I thought most likely it was 
ty years of tropical growth cover a head- Neptune that was robbed but 
Stone quickly. ; : : but sharks not being classic, Mr. 
- , ; . aad believed that if Mr. Shaw had not 


surprise a white bull terrier. Under the F : 
cliffs on the north shore I had also seen opportunely arrived, Neptune with 


what proved to be the wreckiuge of a small tripod would soon have upreared 
Vessel, 7 R the wave, 
Crusoe was my faithful companion on “Oh—tripod, Mr. 
exploration trips now. We never secmed “nea 
to encounter other members of our party quiringly. ss 
Yes, sure, he returned undaunt 


with the exception of Captain Mugnas, os q 1 
whose path frequently led him in the Them camera supports is named for 


table, 


looking 


afternoon 


warned Mr 
expect Ne 
him for hay 


bad 


Tubbs?” TI said 





THEN, after those poignant mome 
T met Dugald Shaw 
a sud- 
unprecedented 
down 
gaucherie of 


we 


‘ap- 
When the c: 

“What's y 
“Pleg 
With a forw 


ip- 


our 


ine 
ard 
and 


slipped in be tween us. “Say, 


hat 


had receded and 


of- 


Just 
now 
digging 
ceased to 
but I pust 


my 


whirled 
return- 


And then [T think 
knew, I 


iw. 
my 


CHAPTER X—WHAT CRUSOE AND 1 


nts 
in 


a 


provided 
ammunition for a perfect 
Shaw 
ptune 


ing 


beauteous prey. 


not 


sharks, 
Tubbs 


he 
in- 
his 


upon 


in- 


ed. 
it, 


and 

asked 
good sport on the 
Captain 
to feel 
was 
point-blank question he 
ly, stuttered, and 
tho he 
along pistol cartridges, 
with an empty bag. 


ing at Cookie, 
dish before Mr. Tubbs. 
visibly, and 
Magnus 
every 
altho wont to take 
sation ag it 
shake 
turbed and puzzled 
away. — 


You felt a distunbance in the air, as tho 
wireless 
crossing in general confusion. Mr 
began 
and said it wag too bad Mr. 
wasn't 
and Virginia, he, he! My 
couragingly, 
lived on an island, 
read the 
mostly 
Tubbs’ 
lieved 
about the end, tho 
agreed 
would have 
to the 
and it was too bad he 
but never 
Shaw, and she 
preciated it, 
not thanked Mr. 


siderate 
thoughtless 
waked Cuthbert 
array 
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This Is Sound Reasoning 
You know that corn is the best grain for feed- 
ing purposes or you would stop growing it. 
Every corn grower should feed Corn Gluten Feed 
and thereby be loyal to his own business. 


Corn Gluten Feed is the protein product of 
corn. It is made in the Corn Belt. You can buy 
it at a much lower price than other high protein 
feeds cost you, therefore, pound for pound, it pro- 
duces meat and milk economically and at a profit. 


We believe that all good feeding materials 
should be fed in the proper way, but all rations should 
contain Corn Gluten Feed to insure a better balance of 
nutrients, and higher digestibility. 


Get This New Book—Free 


“The Gospel of Good Feeding” is the name of 
our new 64-page book. It gives you the practical ex- 
perience of successful feeders who know that Corn Gluten 
Feed makes the most meat or milk at the lowest cost per 
pound. 


This book is full of helpful suggestions—all 
based on sound and successful feed lot practice. The 
twenty-eight rations in this book are making good for 
many other feeders and they will make good for you. 


Boost your own business by feeding Corn Gluten Feed. 
“The Gospel of Good Feeding” will tell you how to do it. 
We will be glad to mail you a copy free of charge. 


Ask for Bulletin 5 O 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hagh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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gink 
Too 


But of course this gay 


beauty in dis- 
But Fortune bein’ a lady and nat- 
hands the stunt 
to old Sobersides here.”’ 
Just then old Sobersides cut across the 
Tubbs’ sprightly conversation 
with a certain harshness of tone 
Captain Magnus if he had had 
other side of the island, 
ag usual, had seemed 
consecrated to eating 
conversation. At this 
started confused- 
finally explained that 
had taken a rifle he had carried 
so had come home 


Magnus, 
that time 
wasted in 


look- 
who was setting down a 
The negro started 
rolled his eyes at Captein 
astonishment depicted in 
feature. He said nothing, 
part in our conver- 
suited him, but I saw him 
his great grizzled head in a dis- 
fashion turned 


At this moment I happened to be 


with 
dusky 


ag he 


After this a chill settled on the table. 


currents were crossing and re- 
Tubbs 
of my rescue, 
Shaw's name 
then we'd be Paul 
aunt said en- 
because they had 
hadn't they? She had 
book many years ago, and had 
forgotten it, not having Mr. 
marvelous memory, but she be- 
there something quite sad 
very sweet, She 
Tubbs that Mr. Vane 
looked most picturesque going 
rescue, on account of his sash, 
had not been able, 
was most kind of Mr. 
was sure her niece ap- 
tho she was afraid she had 
Shaw properly. 


again on the topic 


Paul, because 


how true! 


was 


with Mr. 


mind, it 


Y THIS time it 
that Mr. 


was perfectly clear 
Shaw had been most incon- 
in dashing out after me in that 
manner. He should have 
Vane and helped him to 
himself Becominesy | in the sash and 





then sent for a moving picture man to 
go out in another boat and immortalize 
the touching scene. All this came seeth- 
ing to my lips, but I managed to sup- 
press it. It was only on Cuthbert Vane's 
account. As for my aunt and Mr. Tubbs, 
I could have bumped their heads together 
as remorselessly as two cocoanuts. I 


understood Aunt Jane, of course. In spite 
of the Honorable Cuthbert’s recent lapse 
her imagination still played about cer- 
tian little cards which should announce 
to an envious world my engagement to 
the Honorable Cuthbert Patrick Ruth- 
more Vane, of High Staunton Manor, 
Kent. So such a faux pas as my rescue 
from drowning by a penniless Scotch 
seaman couldn’t but figure in her mind 
as a grievance. 

I stole a glance at the recipient of these 
sorry thanks. His face was set and— 
once I should have called it grim, but I 
knew better now. There was nothing I 
could say or do. Any words of mine 
would have sounded forced and puerile, 
What he had done was so far beyond 
thanks that spoken gratitude  belittled 
it. And yet, suppose he thought that like 
the rest I had wished another in his 
place? Did he think that—could he, with 
the memory of my arms about his neck? 

[I only knew that because of the 
foolish, hateful words that had been said, 
the guif between us was wider than be- 
fore. 

I sat dumb, consumed with misery and 
hoping that perhaps I might meet his 
glance and so tell him silently all that 
words would only mar. But he never 
looked at me. And then the first bitter- 
ness, Which had made even Cuthbert 
seem disloyal in wishing himself in his 
friend’s place, passed, and gave way to 
dreary doubt. Cuthbert knew, of course, 
that he himself would have prized—what 
to Dugald Shaw was a matter of indif- 
ference. Yes, that was it, and the worst 
that Dugald Shaw wag suffering now 
was boredom at hearing the affair so 
everlastingly discussed, 

So I began talking very fast to Mr. 
Vane, and we were very gay and he tied 
his own necktie on Crusoe in considera- 
tion that he be held hereafter jointly. 
And—because I saw that Dugald Shaw 
was looking now—I smiled lingeringly ine 
to the eyes of the beautiful youth and 
said all right, perhaps we needn't quarrel 
over our mutual dog, and then skipped 
off lightsomely, feeling exactly like a 
scorpion that has been wounding itself 
with its own sting. 





You Should Know 


You want to get the most out of the engine you buy— 
the most in service, power, convenience and satisfaction. 
Before you buy know these facts about the 


John Deere Farm Engine 
The Enclosed Engine That Oils Itself 


All of the vital parts—the cyl- 
inder, bearings, gears—are fully en- 
closed in a dust-tight housing. 


A simple automatic oiling sys- 
tem keeps these vital parts operat- 
ing in a bath of clean oil without the 
use of a single grease cup or lubrica- 
tor. The John Deere runs without 
one bit of attention—supplies de- 
pendable power for years to come, 


Extremely simple—easy to under- 


You Are Losing Money 


Little Profit-Maker is Not on Your Farm. 


Free Booklet describing the John Deere 
type E engine, jand ajvaluable farm 
account book, “Bookkeeping on the Farm’’, 
Write today to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for Booklets WR-645 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MAD 


stand—easy to start—clean to work 


around. An engine the boys and 
women folks can run. The entire 


family can use it to lightentheir work. 


Built in 1-14, 3 and 6 H. P. 
sizes, Can ni "furnished with | 
portable truck, | 


Besure to see it at your John 
Deere dealer’s. If he can’t 
supply you, write us. 





Every Day This 


the 
John Deere 
Direct Drive 








E FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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S I PASSED Cookie at his dishpan, 
A a sudden thought struck me. 

“Cookie,” I said, ‘“‘you had a frightfully 
queer look just now when Captain Mag- 
nus told about having taken the wrong 
cartridges. What was the matter?” 

Cookie took his hands out of the water 
and wiped off the suds, casting about 
etealthy and mysterious glances. Then 
he rolled a dubious eve at me. 

“What was it, Cookie?’ I urged. 

“War am Cap'n now?” 

“Down on the beach; he can’t possibly 
hear you.” 

“You won't say nothin’ to git Cookie 
in a rumpus?” 

“Cross my heart to die, Cookie.” 

“Well, den’’—Cookie spoke in a hoarse 
whisper—‘‘Cap’n say he forgit to take his 
gun ca’tridges. Miss Jinny, when he 
come back, I see him empty his gun 
ca’tridges out’n his belt and put back his 
pistol ca’tridges. So dere now!” 

I turned from Cookie, too surprised to 
speak. Why had Captain Magnus been 
at pains to invent a lie about so trivial 
a matter? I recalled, too, that Mr. 
Shaw’s question had confused him, that 
he had hesitated and stammered before 
answering it. Why? Was he a bad shot 
and ashamed of it? Had he preferred to 
say that he had taken the wrong ammu- 
nition rather than admit that he could 
get no bag? That must he the explana- 
tion, because there was no other Cer- 
tainly no imaginable errand but the one 
assigned could have taken the captain 
to the other side of the island. 

Several days went by, and still the 
treasure was unfound. Of course. as the 
unexplored space in the cave contracted, 
so the probability grew stronger that 
Fortune would shed her golden smile up- 
on us before night. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to me that the optimistic spirits 
of most were beginning to flag a little. 
Only Mr. Shaw, tho banned as a con- 
firmed doubter and pessimist, now by the 
exercise of will kept the others to their 
task. It took all Cuthbert Vane’'s loyalty, 
plus an indisposition to he called a slack- 
er, to strive against the temptation to 
renounce treasure hunting in favor of 
roaming with Crusoe and me. As for 
Captain Magnus, his restlessness was 
manifest. Several times he had suggest- 
ed blowing the lid off the island with 
dynamite as the shortest method of get- 
ting at the gold. He was always van- 
ishing on solitary excursions inland. 

Mr. Tubbs remarked scornfully that a 
man with a nose fer money ought to 
have smelled out the chest before this, 
but if his own nasal powers were of that 
character he did not offer to employ them 
in the service of the expedition. Miss 
Higglesby-Prowne, however, had taken 
to retiring to the hut for long private 
sessions with herself. My aunt rever- 
entially explained their purpose. The 
hiding place of the chest heing of course 
known to the Universal Wisdom, all 
Violet had to do was to put herself in 
harmony and the knowledge would be 
hers. The difficulty was that you had 
first to overcome your Mundane Con- 
sciousness. To accomplish this, Violet 
was struggling in the solitude of the hut. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tubbs sat at the feet 
of Aunt Jane, reading aloud from a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘Paeans of Passion,” by 
a celebrated lyric poet of our own land. 


FTER my meeting with Captain Mag- 

nus in the forest, Lookout Ridge 
was barred to me. Crusoe and T must 
do our rambling in other directions. This 
being so, I bethought me again of the 
wrecked sloon lying under the cliffs on 
the north shore of the cove. TI remem- 
hbered that there had seemed to he a way 
down the cliffs. I resolved to visit the 
sloop again. The terrible practicality of 
the heantiful vouth made it difficult to 
indulge in romantic musings in his pres- 
ence And to me a derelict brings a 
keener tang of romance than any other 
relic of man’s mullitudinous and futile 
strivings. 

The deseent of the gully proved an 
eacyvy matter, and soon IT was on the sand 
beside the derelict. Sand had heaped up 
around her hull, and filled her cockpit 
level with the rail, and drifted down the 
companion, stuffing the little cabin near- 
ly to the roof. Only the bow rose free 
from the white smother of sand. What- 
ever wounds there were in her buried 
fides were hidden. You felt that some 
Wild caprice of the storm had lifted her 
and set her down here, not too roughly, 
thn whirled away and left her to the 
fand 
"soe slipped into the narrow space 
refer the recf of the cabin, and I leaned 
idiv down to watch him thru a warped 
Seam between the planks. Then I found 
that I was looking, not at Crusoe, but 
Into a little dim enclosure like a locker, 
Mm which some small object faintly caught 
the licht With a revived hope of find- 
ng relics I got out my knife—a present 
trom Cuthbert Vane—and set briskly to 
work widening the seam. 

I penetrated finally into a small locker 
or cubby-hole, set in the angle under the 
roof of the cabin, and, as subsequent in- 
vestigation showed, so placed as to at- 
tract no notice from the casual eye. I 
ascertained this by lying down and wrig- 
sling my head and shoulders into the 
cabin. In other words, I had happened 
©n a little private depository, in which 
the owner of the sloop might stow away 
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Conquer Time 
and Distance 


with a good 
Motor Truck 





ORSE-AND-BUGGY? That’s like going back to the tallow 

candle; it can’t be done in this day of the automobile. Horse 
and wagon? That’s as bad and worse, because the time 
spent on the road with horses and loaded or empty wagon is 
supposed to be part of your working and producing time. To waste 
that valuable time is as bad as burning money. 


Haul your loads five times as fast—do each half day’s hauling 
in an hour—with an International Motor Truck—and get back to 
the fields or your livestock where your profit is waiting to be made. 
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International Trucks 


Above is shown the International “SL,” 
a long, low, fast truck for general haul- 
ing of 1¥%2-ton loads. The wheelbase is 
150-inch, ample room for all loads. Top 
of frame is only 24 inches from ground, 
for easy loading and unloading. There 
are also the new %4-ton “Special Deliv- 
ery,” the regular 1-ton Speed Truck, 
and the sturdy “SD” for 1%2-ton dump 
and trailer work, and the Heavy-Duty 
Internationals running up to 5-ton sizes. : the trucking charges. 
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Motor Trucks. 








D 
How’s This for Stock Hauling? 


Peter S. Peterson, of Underwood, Ia., recently 
took 47,500 Ibs. of fat cattle to the South Omaha 
markets 25 miles away in two hours’ time. He 
did it with his small fleet of 3-ton International f 


In the old days they used to start at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, drive the cattle over the hills for 5 
hours, load them into cars, and get them to Omaha 
at 8 the next morning. Now the time this stock is 
on the road is reduced 16 hours and good feeders 
claim the shrinkage saved will more than pay 
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certain small matters that concerned him 
intimately. Yet the contents of the lock- 
er at first seemed trifling. They were an 
old-fashioned chased silver shoe-buckle, 
and a brown-covered manuscript book. 

The book had suffered much from 
dampness, whether of rains or the wash 
of the sea. The imitation leather cover 
was flaking off, and the leaves were 
stuck together. I seated myself on the 
cabin roof, extracted a hairpin, and be- 
gan carefully separating the close-writ- 
ten pages. The first three or four pages 
were quite illegible, the ink having run. 
Then the writing became clearer. I made 
out a word here and there: 

“ —directions vague—ry prandfather 
—man a ruffian but—no motive—police 
of Havana—frightful den—grandfather 
made sure—registry—‘Bonny Lass’——” 

And at that I gave a small, excited 
shriek which brought Crusoe to me in a 
hurry. What had he to do, the writer of 
this journal, what had he to do with the 
“Bonny Lass’’? 

Breathlessly I read on: 

“thought captain still living but not 
sure—lost—Benito Bon-——” 


NXIOUS to get back to camp while 

the coast was clear, I closed the 
book. It would take hours, perhaps days, 
to decipher the journal which had sud- 
denly become of such supreme impor- 
tance. I must smuggle it unobserved into 
my own quarters, where I could read at 
my leisure. As I set out I dropped the 
silver shoe buckle into my pocket, smil- 
ing to think that it was I who had dis- 
covered the first bit of precious metal on 
the island. Yet the book in my hand, I 
felt instinctively, was of more value than 
many shoe buckles. 





Safely in my hammock, with a pillow 
under which I could slip the book in case 
of interruption, I resumed the reading. 
From this point on, altho the writing was 
somewhat faded, it was all, with a little 
effort, legible. 

THE DIARY 

“If Sampson did live to tell hig secret, 
then any day there may be a sail in the 
offing. And still I can not find it. Oh, 
if my grandfather had been more worldly 
wise! If he hadn’t been too intent on 
the eternal welfare of the man he res- 
cued from the Havana tavern brawl to 
question him about his story. A cave on 
Leeward Island—nearby a stone marked 
with the letters B. H. and a cross-bones. 
‘I told the captain,’ said the poor dying 
wreteh, ‘we woukin’t have no luck after 
playing it that low down on Bill!” Sol 
presume Bill lies under the stone. 

“Well, all I have is Mm this venture. 
The,old farm paid for the ‘Island Queen’ 
—or will, if I don’t get back in time to 
prevent foreclosure. AN my staid New 
England relatives think me mad. A copra 
gatherer! A fine career for a minister’s 
son! Think how your father scrimped to 
send you to collere—Aunt Sarah re- 
proached me. Well, when I get home 
with my Spanish doubloons there will be 
another story to tell. I won’t be crazy 
Peter then. And Helen—oh, how often 
I wish I had told her everything! It was 
too much to ask her to trust me blindly 
as I did. But from the moment I came 
across the story in grandfather’s old, 
half-forgotten diary—by the way, the 
diary habit seems to run in the family— 
a very passion of secrecy has possessed 
me. If I had told Helen, I should have 
had to dread that even in her sweet sleep 
she might whisper something to put that 
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For the man who wants 
good moderate-priced tires 


UCKEYES are made for the man who wants 
good dependable tires but who does not feel 
that he needs the extra service of the regular higher- 
priced Kelly-Springfield cords and balloon cords. 
Buckeyes are well built and sturdily constructed. 
Nothing has been taken out of them to bring them 
down to a price. All the four-inch sizes are full 
six ply. At their price they are unsurpassed values. 
If you are looking for moderate priced tires, don’t fail to 
ask the nearest Kelly dealer to show you the Buckeye line. 
It will pay you. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 





Built by Kelly-Springfield 
Lime and Fertilizer 


HOLDEN Spreader 


eans poor say Experts agree fertiliser is useless on sour soi!—it must have lime. 
fer oon meen Spreader makes bigger a Guaranteed to handle lime in any ee, ee, 
pl phosphate, » E[pnum, “8 :~ or ——— shell a 
; ‘ annot Clog. ry Spreader dope ree. 
Soil Tested free The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader willmake your 
What about your soil?-your cro) soil eee and = Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they and sturdy as — other; 20ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. = 
prowid be? Find out today with our Noholes to bore, Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive . per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by a!! car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
soil experts. Write for them now. and ask about 10 Day Free ' Trial. 








Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is not 


” 
“JAY BEE new but has stood the test of time. 


J. BS] SEDBERRY The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 
faction, Thousands of satisfied 
H UMDIN GER owners have used it for years with 
absolute satisfaction. The Hum 
eeetts Trae crate a th digtiie dinger will outlast any feed 
mill made, and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Madein 4sizes for engines 7 H.P. to 30 H1.P. 
Nothing to Wear Out or Break 
No burrs, knives, rolls, gears, or grinding plates to wear out, break, 
cause friction or heat the grain. M steel h 8 strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
construction. Practically unbreakable, Lifetime service. Lowest 
operating cost. Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. Rertines dead 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 249 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. ing booklet, literature, prices, etc. 




















Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 





Safety Firs Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
-and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 














ferret, her stepmother, on the scent. Oh, 
Helen, trust me, trust me! 

“December 25—I have a calendar with 
me, so I am not reduced to notching a 
stiek to keep track of the days. I mark 
each off carefully in the calendar. If I 
were to forget to do this, even for a day 
or two, I believe I should quite lose track. 
The days are so terribly alike! 

“My predecessor here in the copra- 
gathering business, old Heintz, really left 
me a very snug establishment. It was 
odd that I should have run across him 
at Panama that way. I sounded him on 
the question of treasure. He said plac- 
idly that of course the island had been 
the resort of Edward Davis and Benito 
Bonito and others of the black flag gen- 
try, and he thought it very likely they 
had left some of their spoils behind them, 
but tho he had done a little investigating 
as he had time he had come on nothing 
but a ship’s lantern, a large iron kettle, 
and the golden getting of a bracelet from 
which the jewels had been removed. He 
had already disposed of the bracelet. The 
kettle I found here, and sank in the 
spring to keep the water clear. Evident- 
ly old Heintz knew nothing of the ‘Bonny 
Lass.’ This was an immense satisfaction, 
as it proves that the story can not have 
been noised about. Christmas Day! I 
wonder what they are all doing at 
home?” 


HE tale was most absorbing, and I 
read on with fast-beating pulse: 

“December 28—Oficourse the cave under 
the point is the logical place. I have been 
unable to find any stone marked B. H. 
on the ground above it, but I fear that 
a search after Bill's tombstone would be 
hopeless, Altho the formation of the 
island is of the gort to contain numerous 
caves, still they must be considerably 
less plentiful than possible tombstones. 
Under circumstances such as those of the 
mate’s story, it seems to me that all the 
probabilities point to their concealing the 
chest in“the cave with an opening on the 
bay. It must have been necessary for 
them to act as quickly as possible, that 
their absence from the ship might go un- 
noticed—tho I believe the three conspir- 
ators had made the crew drunk. Then 
to get the boat, laden with the heavy 
chest, thru the surf to any of the other 
caves—if the various cracks and fissures 
I have seen are indeed properly to be 
called caves—would be stiff work for 
three men. Yes, everything indicates the 
cavern under the point. The only ques- 
tion is, isn’t it indicated too clearly. 
Would a smooth old scoundrel such as 
this Captain Sampson must have been 
have hidden hig treasure in the very place 
certain to be ransacked if the secret ever 
got out? Unless it was deeply buried, 
which it could have been only at certain 
stages of the tide, even old Heintz would 
have been apt to come across it in the 
course of his desultory researches for the 
riches of the buccaneers. And I am cer- 
tain placid old Heintz did not mislead 
me. Besides, at Panama, he was mak- 
ing arrangements to go with some other 
yermans on a small business venture to 
Samoa, which he would not have been 
likely to do if he had just unearthed a 
vast fortune in buried treasure. Still, I 
shall explore the cave thoroly, tho with 
little hope. 

“Oh, Helen, if TI could watch these 
tropic stars with vou tonight! 

“January 6—I think IT am thru with the 
cave under the point—the Cavern of the 
Two Arches, 1 have named it. It is a 
dangerous place to work in alone, and 


my little skiff has been badly battered , 


several times. But I peered into every 
crevice in the walls, and sounded the 
sands with a drill. IT suppose I would 
have made a more thoro job of it if I 
had not been convinced from the first 
that the chest was not there. It was not 
reason that told me so—I know I may 
well be attributing too much subtlety of 
mind to Captain Sampson—but that 
strange guiding instinct—to put it in its 
lowest terms—which IT know in my heart 
I must follow if I would succeed. Shall 
I ever forget the feeling that stirred me 
when first I turned the pages of my 
grandfather’s diary and saw there, in his 
faded writing, the story of the mate of 
the ‘Bonny Lass,’ who died in Havana in 
my grandfather’s arms? My grandfather 
had gone ag supercargo in his own ship, 
and while he did a good stroke of busi- 
ness in Havana—trust his shrewd Yan- 
kee instincts for that—he managed to 
combine the service of God with that of 
Mammon. Many a poor drunken sailor, 
taking his fling ashore in the bright, 
treacherous, plague-ridden city, found in 
him a friend, as did the mate of the 
‘Bonny Lass’ in his dying hour. Oh, if 
my good grandfather had but made sure 
from the man’s own lips exactly where 
the treasure lay! It is enough to make 
one fancy that the unknown Bill, who 
paid for too much knowledge with his 
life, has his own fashion of guarding the 
hoard. 3ut I ramble. I was going to 
say that from the moment when I learned 
from my grandfather’s diary of the exist- 
ence of the treasure, I have been driven 
by an impulse more overmastering than 
anything I have ever experienced in my 
life. It was, I believe, what old-fash- 
ioned pious folks would call a leading. 
The impetus seemed somehow to come 
from outside my own organism. All my 
life I had been irresolute, the sport of 





circumstances, trifling with this and that, 
unable to get my face steadfastly toward 
any goal. Yet never, since I have trod. 
den this path, have I looked to right or 
left. I have defied both human opinion 
and the obstacles which an _ unfriendly 
fate has thrown in my way. All alone, J, 
a sailor hitherto of pleasure-craft among 
the bays and islands of the New Eng. 
land coast, put forth in my little sloop 
for a voyage of three hundred miles on * 


the loneliest wastes of the Pacific. Aly 
No, there was Benjy, 7 


alone, did I say? 
the faithful. His head is at my knee ag 
I write. He knows, I think, that hig 
master’s mood is sad tonight. Oh, Helen, 
if you ever see these lines, will you real- 
ize how I have longed for you—how it 
sometimes seems that my goul must tear 
itself loose from my body and speed to 
you across half a world?” 

O CRUSOE’S name had neen Benijy, 

Well, for the present TI shall call him 
Crusoe, It seems to fit the circumstanceg 
exactly. There was a long gap in the 
diary here. But let us resume: 

“February 1—Since my last record my 
time has been well filled. In the ‘Island 
Queen’ I have been surveying the coastg 
of my domain, sailing as close in as [ 
dared, and taking note of every crevice 
that might be the mouth of a cave. Then, 
either in the rowboat or by scrambling 
down tthe cliffs, I visit the indicated 
point. It is bitterly hard labor, bur it 
has its compensations. I am growing 
hale and strong, brown and muscular. 
Aunt Sarah won’t offer me any more of 
her miserable decoctiong when I go home, 
Heading first toward the north, I am sys- 
tematically making the rounds of the 
island, for, after all, how do I know for 
certain that Captain Samposn buried his 
treasure near the east anchorage? For 
greater security he may have chosen the 
other side, where there is another bay, 
I should judge deeper and freer of rocks 
than this one, tho more open to storms. 

“So far I have discovered half a dozen 
caves, most of them quite small. Any 
one of them seemed such a likely place 
that at first I was quite hopeful. But I 
have found nothing. Usually, the floor 
of the cave beneath a few inches of sand 
{is rock. Only in the great cave under 
the point have I found sand to any depth, 
The formation in some cases is little 
more than a hardened clay, but to exe 
cavate it would require long toil, proh- 
ably blasting—and I have no explosives, 
And I go always on the principle that 
Captain Sampson and his two assistants 
had not time for any elaborate work of 
concealment. Most likely they laid the 
chest in some natural niche. Sailors are 
unskilled in the use of such implements 
as spades, and, besides, the very heart 
of the undertaking was haste and s@e- 
crecy. They must have worked at night 
and between two tides, for few of thé 
caves can be reached except at the ebb, 
And I take it as certain that the cave 
must have opened directly on the sea, 
For three men to transport such a weight 
and bulk by land would be sheer impos- 
sibility. 

“February 10—Today a strange, strange 
thing happened—so strange, so wonderful 
and glorious that it ought to be recorded 
in luminous ink. And I owe it all to 
Renjy! Little dog, you shall go in a gold- 
en’ collar and eat lamb-chops every dayt 
This morning——” 

Across my absorption in the diary cut 
the unwelcome clangor of Cookie’s gong. 
Right on the breathless edge of discov- 
ery I was summoned, with my thrilling 
secret in my breast, to join my unsus- 
pecting companions. T hid the book care- 
fully in my cot. Not until the light of 
tomorrow morning could I return to its 
perusal. How I was to survive the in- 
terval, I did not know. But on one point 
my mind was made up—no one should 
dream of the existence of the diary until 
I knew all that it had to impart. 

(Continued next week) 


FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE IN 
ARGENTINA 


In the future much of the marvelous 
development that has taken place in the 
United States during the last fifty years 
will be duplicated in Argentina and Paras 
guay. Argentina has a cereal area as 
large and as fertile as the corn belt, but 
only about one-sixth of it is in cultiva- 
tion. Land is abundant, fertile, easily 
brought under cultivation, and prices are 
one-third to one-half those in the United 
States. Cost of production of crops and 
ilvestock is low and distances to port 
relatively short. As a competitor in world 
markets, Argentina promises to offer con- 
stantly increasing amounts of the farm 
products the United States ships abroad. 

Country roads and schools are poor. 
There are few convenient small towns. 
The agricultural and economic develop- 
ment of Argentina waits on increase in 
population and a change of organization 
from a land of large estates with ab- 
sentee landlords to a system of smaller 
holdings by families that own and till 
their own land. 

Leon M. Estabrook, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has summed 
up a two years’ study of agriculture im’ 
Argentina and Paraguay in Department” 
Bulletin No. 1409-D, “Agricultural Survey? 
of South America: 


Washington, D. C. 











Argentina and Para #3 
guay,” which is available to those inter?) — 
ested at the Department of Agriculture») ~ 
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The next few weeks will be 
your busy season. Your crops 
are ripening—they must be 
harvested. You gre going to 
be busy in the fielis—working 
from early morning ‘till late at 
night. You wilt be tired—and 
yet the chores must be done. 

Let a Fuller & Johnson Power 
and Light Plant be your helper. 
Its power will milk the cows 
and pump the water and costs 
you much less then an extra 
man. Remember a Fuller & 
Johnson Power & Light Plant 
adds working hours to your 
days. It pays for itself by 
furnishing light alone. 

With a Fuller & Johnson Power 
& Light Plant every socket is a 
servant—eager and willing to help 
you. Let us show you how a Fuller 
& Johnson Power & Light Plant 
will save you time and ae We 
will gladly send you valuable in- 
formation and illustrated literature. 

& JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
—~€ =~ Specialists 
Established 1840 
836 Irwin Street 
MADISON, WIS, 
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FULLER & JOHNSON 


POWER A LIGHT 











Every Day You Need 


KESDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





== 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

‘No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and telle 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. “ 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow, 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
Mites, and to prevent disease. 





—— 


Kreso Dip Ne. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 

roat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse, No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
Postpaid. Describe your case for 
Special instructions, Valuable 
orse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “Colt’sknee swol- 
four to fivetimes normal size. Broke 
Tan for two weeks, Now almost 
. Absorbine is sure great.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


ULE YOUNG. inc, 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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OSH- - 
“2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“One Iowa farmer discovered 
how to find a needle in a hay 
stack. He sat on it.” 




















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 








Contest closes August 23, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


BRIGHT AS DAY 
Grocers “Don’t you find that a baby 
brightens up a household wonderfully?” 
Woman Customer: ‘Yes, we have the 
electric lights going most of the time 
now.” 


HE DID IT 
“What position did you hold in your 
last place?” asked the merchant. 
“I was a doer, sir.” 


“A doer! Whats’ that?” 

“Well, sir, you see when my employer 
wanted anything done, he would tell the 
cashier, the cashier would tell the book- 
keeper, the bookkeeper would tell the 
clerk, and the clerk would tell me.” 

“And what would happen then?” 

“Well, sir, as T hadn’t anyone to tell it 
to, I had to do it.” 

EVERY PORT 

Sailor: “I want a ticket to Shanghai, 
Singapuore, Port Said, Naples, Marseilles, 
Liverpool, Belfast, Yokohama, Cape Town 
and Rotterdam.” 

Ticket Agent: 
ferent places?” 

Sailor: “Well, vou see, this is Old 
Home Week, the week when a fellow is 
supposed to go back and see his girl.” 


“Why to so many dif- 


NO TIME FOR TRIFLING 


“Gimme twenty two twenty two,” said 
the perspiring gentleman in the telephone 
booth. 

“Two two two two?” repeated the voice 
with the smile. 


“Now see here, voung lady,’ came back 
the exasperated one, ‘‘you just get me my 
number and you and me will play choo- 
choo some other time.” 


LYING AROUND LOOSE 


Autoist: ‘‘Where do you get auto parts 
around here?” 
Native: “At the railroad crossing.” 


ALL FIRST RATERS 
Tommy: ‘My sister, Nellie, was first 
in history, and my sister, Dora, was first 
in drawing.” 


Uncle: ‘Are you first in anything at 
school?” 
Tommy: ‘No, but I am always first 


out of it.” 
Mother: ‘‘Heavens, what are you do- 
ing, Betty?’ 
3etty: “I’m writing to a newspaper 
to ask what'll take ink stains out of a 
carpet.” 


Mrs. Mature: ‘‘Are you much worried 
with borrowing in your neighborhood?” 

Mrs. Newitywed: “Oh, dear, yes. My 
neighbors never seem to have anything 
I want.” 


GOOD FOR TRADE 

Business wasn’t too brisk with the 
young doctor. In fact, he was feeling 
rather anxious. 

One morning his housekeeper came into 
the surgery and said: 

“The little hoys next door are always 
climbing over the fence and stealing your 
green gooseberries, sir. Shall I chase 
them away next time?’ 

The doctor thought hard for a few mo- 
ments, then a hard smile twisted his lips 
as he said slowly: 

“No, leave them alone.” 







and profit. 
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Nothing you've ever seen before will compare 
with the stupendous agricultural and livestock 
exposition being assembled now at Des Moines. 


Over five million dollars worth of exhibits and 
entertainment—covering more than 366 acres, 
representing nearly every state in the Union 
and many foreign nations! Here you can have 
the finest day’s or week’s outing of your life— 
a vacation fairly brithming over with pleasure 


See the National Livestock Show of more than 
7,000 horses, cattle, swine and sheep, the grain 
exhibits, farm bureau projects, boys’ and girls’ 
club exhibits, machinery show, auto show, con- 
tinuous women’s programs, flower show. 


Enjoy the horse racing, auto racing, whippet 
dog races, fireworks, hippodrome, bands, grand 
opera, society horse shows, team pulling con- 
test, horseshoe tournament and mammoth new 


ear, above all others, don’t miss the 
air—the wonder farm exposition of the 
Bring the whole family. 


Plan Your Outing Now 


lowa State 
aur 
Aug. 25—Sept. 3 


Reduced 
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Rates 


























































7" In. No. 555 


$§:45 Write for 
NEW 






Lisi’ CATALOG 





of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 


CORN CRIB 


Midwest All Ste: 
Guaranteed protection against Months 
rates, fire, mould. weather, etc. Save 


all your corn. Low priced with Pay 
freight prepaid. Easy to erect. 

Free. Send name today for description of cribs or 
grain bine and full detalis of easy payment pian. 








352 American Bank Bldgs | + WaRBAS GIPY, Ws 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














Our suggestion is 


range of temperature. 


the Crude. 


301 Sixth Avenue, 





Mr. Tractor Owner: 


You can avoid 75% to 90% of your tractor field troubles, cut repair bills 
and get full season use of your tractor—if you realize how important is correct 
lubrication. Get oil refined from high grade crude—that’s the important item. 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OIL 


Derived exclusively from Pennsylvania Crude—the highest grade crude oil in 
the world. Super-refined. Forms a perfect film which no heat or wear can 
dissipate and* maintains an even viscosity (very important) through a wide 


For ten years the highest-grade tractor oil on the market—the Cream of 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


THOMAS SALES CORPORATION 


Don’t fail to see the Quaker State exhibit In space No. 43, Ma- 
chinery Hall, at the Iowa State Fair, August 25 to September 3. 





Cedar Rapids, lows 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- HAY 
hand sin lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand > 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- b= 
war as city labor. 1S) es 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- | @ a fp 
. 0 1 k ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and a a 8 
Price land generally in the twelve north-cen- ¢ S| = 
General utloo tral states is about 125 per cent. & id | 6 
PRICE eee nee WITH PRE-WAR | SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- . _——— 
ND WITH LAST YEAR war relationships as a base, September stag ato No. i | = S iter 
a ar j icates ¢ ‘ice Of ar “as JCOK sovcccvecvceleseos oO! Lo. 
The percentage columns is the follow ee oe honey tank’ ak ohne ooet Week before ...... EER aah: 13.50! 23.00 
ing table are worthy of the most careful September. September rib sides as a | Timothy, No. 1— | nies 
study. The first column gives percentage basis indicate a price of $10.68. sai Me Fe Te eee hee lee’ . 
: Pe K PETOTC eccccccccisccersioscce ‘ 
present prices are of pre-war, and the | RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | ajfaifa. choice— | , 
second column percentage prices are of the percentage for the week ending aot week. «ss. .. ./20.00/20.75 
the corresponding week last year. July 31, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year Week before ........ “199 00!19.75| 
The first thing to do in order to get the average for the corresponding week: sift Noi  — ee | 
most benefit out of this table is to note Coal and coke 129 per cent, grain 115 Nene tee ere _..../17.50!19.50 
the level of prices as a whole, For in- per cent, livestock 99 per cent, lumber ek ee ne 17.50/18 -50| 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 114 per cent, ore 126 per cent, and mis- Alfalfa, standard—  —— | | 
now 147 per cent of a ane ot osed } cellaneous merchandise 117 per cent, ° Last week 116.50117.50 
“ent of the same time last year. Now & ' opie ai nat: 2 alte Or| 
down over the list and see which products | NEW oo, FACTORY WAGES werk 4 " ws ox be fore ieee 116.50) 16.25 
= ee i 2 rhich below the general | York factory wages are 229 per cen anc Alfalfa, No, 2— ” da 
are above and which F cia” weanite railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 oe LT eer 15.00) 15.75 
wholesale price level, gpg ge age pey per cent of pre-war normal. Week before ...ccces: 15.00/13.75 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor | COST OF LIVING now averages about | Oat corey | ¢50! 6.25111.75 
are above the general price level. Corn, 170 per cent of pre-war normal. ot wee eee Sree rae | Seale anes ce 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper ee POTOTC 0 vccccees 8.50) 6.25/12.50 
eet eases the ay Lom: | MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE GRAIN 
i nost cé B > P es et ls cae ee ee 
modities to advance as much as other ——— iin gl a i 7 — === ares eee 
products is due to overproduction 39%%c, week before 39c: cheddar cheese, | | = | @ 
last week 20%c, week before 19%¢; eggs, ° - ee = 
fresh firsts, last week 28c, week before oh os = 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 28%4c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 3 4 a | « 
——— = | 25c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be- = £ ais 
»oszl oon | fore 23%c; spring chickens, last week 1 ro) a Ae 
om & — + 97 72a ' “a 2% —_— + 
A ~ he 27¢c, week before 33c. Corn, No. 2Y_— , | | : ' 
ee#o1 e222 St week ....| .84 | .85 37%! 801% 
a5 8 o 55 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Week before ..| .86 | 83 | ‘38 | 81 ” 
LeESI Les Liverpool—Last week $17.03, week be- | Corn, No. 3Y— | 
a baw i 5a fore $17.04. Chieago—Last week $14.98, Last week ..../ .825/ .84 |...... | .791%4 
hes ha | week before $15.75 Week before ..| 84%] .82%)......) .79% 
Fisher's ir index number ...... {147 91 Corn, No. 4Y¥— _ | | 
— oe Last week ....| .79'%| .83 |...... | .17% 
CATTLE—At Chicago _ The Week’s Markets Week before | )| (82%) ist [02227! 78 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 115 77 Oats— | | ae 
meeepound tat cattle a aH BR CATTLE eg ee al ta .. | .41 | 36 Ye 
Canners and cutters ........ 25 2 ee ye fore 42 . YOR od 
Feeders ........+.+. Pee 135 91 cer (eacmninies janes Barley— | 
: 2 Last week ....| .68 
fi , HOGS—At Chicago aT = ae ee. — before | 10% 
De “divesseinnesnoee 5 92 S| ye— 
DETAED tscvesssvcysossoch Ua oS a| Mig Last week 11.02 
NN a 790% e400 o90s itheeeeene tH +4 g ) 5 Week before [1-044 | 
BITTE» pcccvccccecccces oe ene-aas 128 6 a Wheat, No. 2 hare 
ae Oo} o|* Last week ....|1-36, 1.30, [1.32 |1.22 
SHEEP—At Chicago _ | Med. and heavy wt, beef ||| Week before | .|1.38%/|1.33%4|1.34 [1.30 
I <n) detnined sos e.0% ee ae 9 steers (1,100 Ibs. up) pees 
WOOL AND HIDES Choice and prime— FEED 
- . Ast Week ...0.cceee06) 9.70)10.20) 9.92 | = = So oo 
Quarter blood wool at ——t yf 4 Week before ......... 9:58(10.20! 9.12 >] 2] % 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 8 Good— | 3 =| 3 g 
Last week ........2++.| 8.92] 9.65] 8.42 . » | &l ° 
SRA Week before .......-.| 8.78 9.62| 8.38 = a| 3 e be 
At Chicago— 111 79 Medium— | z zE ee 5} 
Corn, No. 2 Mixed ...ccccces a m4 Last week ............] 7.92] 8.50! 7.00 GS a| & 2 = 
eats, ‘gong — 123 7B Week before .........| 7.80| 8.50| 7.28 me | ee oe | ache 
nea ci -— ei : ee 
Wheat, No. 1 northern . os bene 120 Common . orl 6 ay Bran— | 1 
: Last week ...0+++..+.| 6.48! 6.75) 5.38 Last week... .{24.00/21.75/21.25/28.00! 
On lowa Farms— 115 80 Week before ......... 6.42| 7.00] 5.70 Week before. _|24.38121.25 212512800 
COIN cececsereeees coeocccces m 99 Light weight beef steers Pacts . 38)21.25)21.25|28. 
Oats sete eeeeeseeeeeessess 86 (1,100 Ibs. down)— , gio — os 25125 00122.75|35.00 
iLL. -FREOS a. 10.00/10 ss! 9.08 Week before. .|25.25|25.00|22.75|35.00 
nme ; WERE witihe bs akene 58] 9.85 , : 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| = 123 76 Week before ......... 9.88/10.50| 9.68 | Hominy feed— | 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 147 100 Last week. ...|81.00]....0efes ees 28.00 
' 113 83 Medium and good— Week before. .|31.00 28.00 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... Last week ......... ...| 8.59] 9.22] 8.09 yy --(31.00]..... soe + (28. 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 109 79 Week before 8.501 9 19) 8199 mg Staten saat — 
ere mY For Hats szast week....|47.50]..... 45.5 
HAY — 6.50| 6.751 5.70 | ., Week before. -[48.50/-. 7: 47.00 
ce | Umothy, af Chicago. | etl 163 | oo, Week before .........| 6.60) 6.88| 6.00 nr os cae 
= D = : : Butcher cattle | 4 
Last week..../37.00 
ARM PRODUCTS Heifers— | | aes 
oTHen vy\ | Last Week ...0000..00-] 8.58} 9.25) 8.00 | » Week, before. ./87.08 
fll hy - a 234, 129 ee  eereenee e ea 8.00 | ““Last’ week 70.00 75.00|70.00 
ver seed, re doe ae = ‘ows . os oleeevee . ereeel lo. ° 
Timothy seed, a a, - B. 4 Last week ............} 6.88] 7.45] 6.40 a before..|..... ee 75.00|70.00 
Cotton, at New York ....... we Week before .........| 6.40] 7.25] 6.08 si age 
Eggs, at Chicago ..........-. 126 91 Bille | Wonk oak REE REE Ee OIA Mac 33.75 
. : a Tet so | WOOK BDOTORG, 61.00 + ecctsiossselvecee 33.75 
S—At hicago Last week ........06..-}| 5.88] 6.75] 5.62 £Ck Derore. At She 
- PROvIsIoNs—At¢ | 5 87 Week before ......... 5.82] 6.75] 5.48 | __*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Lard deeKocneness 08 0aee0e curs a7 +4 Canners. and cutters— ] j all other points, car lots. 
Sn nice ie me Last week ......... = 254) 201 3.62 
 uiey eit epsioceicinia pila igi 7 5 WVOOR WOTOTO: 6.6 s00-000s 3.78| 4.05] 3.50 FOREIGN _EXCHANGE 
Bacon ........+..+0. beanie ain 197 US cetceen Rc ! ti i 
TURES—At Chicago Last week ....... cooee! 2-42) 7.50) 7.20 
fore evry 8 Week before ...... ---| 7.55| 7.58] 7.55 = = 
ow . 9 Cows and heifers— — \ } Re 
mapeomber See cane ere ee a ot Last week ...... ewiee 5.00! 5.00! 4.95 4 2 5 
Bg rereeeescessorl Se Sat Week before ......... 5.00| 5.00| 5.00 ti ¢. 18 
eine +7 e00ee . | $8 ng 
September ....ccccccccccccs 93 4 HOGS ; ‘a | as ag 
December ...csccccccccsses aoe Heavy (250 lbs. up)— l teh paules a = 
VY cvcccccccccccccccvocecs LARC WOOK 0.006.0:00-0000ctheeeenraeoell1. 82 change— | : 
le 120 82 Week before .... - » {11.38} 11.85) 11.70 Last week ......./$4.867 |$4.861 | 99.9 
Septem OCT seccaceseeeeeeees 124 86 Medium (200-250 Ibs. es Week before ...../....... 1863 99.9 
December .... 120 88 Last week ..........-.}12.25/12.90)12.45 | French franc— 
May cccce oreeerececserorees é Week before ........./12.38/12.50/12.38 Last week ....... | 192 14.2 
Lard— 135 37 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | Week before ..... Eaaeey 14.7 
Rees ctseveerervcneen) FE Last Week .....s0+00+0{12.62/12.95|12.75 
, Coenen ween eee ~ Wi eek before oo ae 2.68 12.75|12.75 Oe ———— = 
Sides— at} 77. | Light lights 130-150" Ibs.) | FESERAL LAND BANK GOES 
September ...---ccccccccees ot Last week ....... ceeccfee eee {12.92/ 12.90 Federal land bank bonds due in 1956, 
October ........-. seeeeseses 132 76 Week before ..... lees o{12.88/12.92 | but Rong ey 1936, were quoted last 
Smooth and rough heavy Week at 91.t These bonds are 4% per 
ame LNDUS TRIAL Prope. a packing sows (250 Ibs. | cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent, 
ee gs ee Tek Jos ee Last week ...... seal 10,08|10.42]10.00 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
7 Ne segrees ve Week Bebore ...6c000% 9.70} 9.85| 9.50 Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
Crude petroleum, at N. York{ 188 89 | pigs (120 Ibs. down)— in ton lots. : ’ 
Satna te ¢o. ©. b. Wash- Last week ......... Wave |12.75|12.50 
4 feeton) ......-0-.-.-..| 27h 08 PO a Nigga seeleeees /12.62/ 12.75 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
¢ Yellow pine (southern) | sos) age | Last. week «0.00... 0 f1L26)...../12.38 | yapuerter blood woot at Boston is ic, 
1x o. 2 com. boards 4 4 eek Mathes lee 112.88 gz f e cow ides at Chicago 14c, 
Yellow pine (southern) =" | home grown clover seed at Toledo $22. 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 225) 109 and cotton at New York 17.7e. lowa ele- 
SE This cu b.0 a> 6.000 a sone sis ° 153 100 SHEEP Vi ator she led corn prices are about 72%, 
FINANCIAL Lambe (84 Ts. down), 7 |_| ee Sey ee aaa 
— medium to prime— | 4 AGgIR TEER agree eee 
we ~ ny , Y capita, Last week ......c....- 12.70/13.18/12.80 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
outside of New York, essl 102 Week before ......... 13. 38113.62113.50 Exports of lard for the first week in 
month of June ... Lambs, culls and common | August were 9,902,000 pounds, as com- 
Interest, 60 to 90 day ‘paper, ERR WOOK 2.000050 ..-/10.12| 9.88] 9.62 | pared with 6,050,000 pounds for the week 
at New York .........-... as 101 Week before |... 2222! 110.88/10.75/10.00 | before and 8,002,000 pounds for the same 
Industrial stocks — ae ee eee oe 219 114 Yearling wethers, medium | week last year. Exports of pork the 
Railroad stocks .--.--- ooecsc| 107] 117 to_prime— | first week in August were 8,883,000 
Last week ......0.- .--/10.25/10.88/10.25 | pounds, as compared with 6,621,000 pounds 
ron? RATES — Freight rates on Week before ......... 10.50|11.38/10.50 | the week before and 11,069,000 pounds for 
and oats from Iowa to Chicago are ne medium to choice— — the same week last year. 
' 449 per cent of pre-war normal, and on aast week ......... ++} 5.68) 6.50) 5.62 ———— 
149 per ce hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ......... | 5.88] 6.55] 5.75 EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
age railroad workman is now gettin Exports of wheat for the first week in 
ut 63.8 cents an hour, as compare NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all | August were 7,931,000 bushels, as com- 


with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


cent of the pre-war normal. 








classes of livestock aré quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





pared with 6,317,000 bushels for the week 
before and 5,252,000 bushels for the same 





————> 


Exports of corn for the 


week last year. 
first week in August were 124,000 bushels, 
as compared with 83,000 bushels for the 
week before and 86,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in August were 277,009 
bushels, as compared with 603,000 bushels 
the week before and 2,386,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 89 per cent of the 





ten- 


year average, as contrasted with 79 per 
cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for sheep 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 


The following table 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


gives data as to 


















































tTHOGS 
3 bos 
Z0i Be! o 
aw Ae | to 
=~“, | Ge 
Sa) 52) 28 
oS} os Sf 
MOlMS O”g 
June I8"to 28 .. .se0s oof 73 Bl Ute 
June 25 to July 1.....0. 72 79] iil 
July 2to 8 Cnet CReES 78 79| 108 
auer 8 OO TA sccovescws 72 77| 103 
oy TA 20°21 vccccee Peer 85 90 97 
PUY Se TO 28 cc ccsaesivene 92 88! 92 
July 30 to August 5...... 104 95) 
PUSOBE O10 TE cscvccces 90} 96) 39 
tCATTLE 
June 18 to 24 ..cccee eof 20B{ 212 84 
June 25 to July 1........| 119) 122 
July 2 to cccveccers 120; 130 84 
OUIY BOAO LE ccccivecesest aL San 19 
DUIS SAO 2b ocecesecusios 89| 106) 8 
OUIY Ze 8O' D8 ccccess nee 94/ 109 79 
July 30 to August 5...... 96 i vid 
Vie ae 2 Oe | 110} 109 19 
*SHEEP 
MUNG MELO 24 vic coeececens 81; 105) 7% 
June 25 to July 1........, 109] 107 11 
Se SAO vv eckencen oe 85 93 11 
pum OO D6 .cccecs P 100} 107 vil 
SEY 14 AG SE 60s e580 sevens 82 95 11 
PUES 20 CO Se ccccvcvsviees 109} 110) 177 
July 30 to August 5...... 97 97 81 
AUGUSE (6 AO BS scwes cece | 106] 124] 81 
*LAMBS 
WONG 1S OEE ner peber ed 81} 105) 111 
June 25 to July” ~ ceren -| 109{ 107/ 112 
July 2 to ° caseeees 85 93) 101 
July 8 to 14 He eewerennee 100} 107! 97 
SUS 14 1OFME ccheveteewnn 82 95) 98 
oUy 22 tO Se cv cceccees ---| 109{ 110) 100 
July 30 to August 5...... 97 97; 101 
Cl ae fk ee 106} 124! 101 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





PREVENT FARM HOUSE FIRES 


The farm house is in danger from fire 
from the fact that wood or coal is most 
often the heating agent, and kerosene the 
sauree of illumination. If gasoline is used 
for any purpose whatsoever, keep the 
supply in an approved can away from all 
buildings and in a cement or tin-clad box 
painted red and labeled ‘‘Gasoline—Dan- 
gerous!” Oils, paints, grease, tar, etc., 
should be kept in a little building, weath- 
er and fire-resistive and located away 
from the other structures. 

Grates, stoves and furnaces should be 
given a thoro overhauling before fire is 
started in them in the fall. No stovepipe 
should pass thru wood unless there is a 
clearance of at least six inches all around 
the iron, and then the pipe must be col- 
lared and the wood protected with tin, 
backed by asbestos. There should be a 
brick, stone, cement or zine protection 
under each stove, extending at least 24 
inches from the legs on all sides. 

A close net screen should be placed in 
front of all open fires. This will stop 
sparks, keep coals from rolling out, and 
will prevent the dresses of women and 
children from catching fire. 

No child should be permitted to have or 
to light matches, should not be allowed to 
carry a lamp or candle from room to room 
and should be taught to let fire and all 
electric wires alone. 

Do not leave children and aged people 
alone in the farm house where there are 
fires or where lamps, candles or matches 
can be obtained. 

Do not look for things in cellars, garret 
or closet with an open flame light. If 
your lamp “sings,” boil the burner, put 
in a new wick, or, better still, discard the 
lamp. Never under any circumstances 
fill a lantern, lamp, stove or any other 
oil burning contrivance when it is light- 
ed, or when there is artificial light, ex- 
cept electric. Exploding ofl takes a fear- 
ful toll of human life every day in this 
country. 

If you have a shingle roof, see that it 
is kept in repair. A curled up shingle is 
a cradle for a conflagration. 





50,000 HOGS FED ON GARBAGE 
One of the largest pork producing plants 
in the United States is near Los Angeles, 
where approximately 50,000 head of hogs 
are produced and fattened on a ration 
that is chiefly garbage. Only sows with 
young litters get a supplementary feeding 
of grain and dairy by-products. At one 
time feeder hogs were purchased, but it 
was found that better gains and utiliza- 
zation of the garbage occurred when the 

hogs were raised on it from the start. 
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County, Aug. 13—For 
rained more or 
threshing con- 
in some after- 
threshing left. 


Central—Grundy 
the last ten days it has 
very night. Delayed 
bly, altho a few put 

about a week of 


Jess ¢ 


sideré 


oons; 
aa oat yields are good, around 45 to 
fF 50 bushels, but late oats are disappoint- 
ing. Lots of rust in oats. jarley very 
good, mostly around 40 bushels. Corn 
yields seem a good outlook, tasseling fine- 
jy, and roasting ears, and potatoes also 
good. Pastures beginning to feel effects 
ef rain, and new seeding seems all right. 
Some cattle going on feed, and a few 
summer-feds left, also some sows. Some 
eld corn Jeft to sell. Lots of oats and 
parley hauled to Hammer mills to grind 
for hog feed in place of middlings. Tank- 
age high. Apples plentiful and gardens 
look good. Eggs sell for 24 cents. Roads 


in good shape. A few horses selling. Some 
disease in hogs and pigs.—Gus Treimer. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Aug. 
—Threshing in progress. Oat yields from 
50 bushels. Timothy seed 4 and 5 
Rain has hastened threshing. 
pastures are coming on well. 
among hogs.—J. J. Me-~- 


25 to 
pushe Is. 
Corn and 
Some cholera 
Conell. 
Central—Poweshiek County, Aug. 12— 
We are having showers that are doing a 
wonderful lot of good. Threshing is going 
st as the weather will permit; yields 
vary from 15 to 60 bushels per acre; qual- 
ity varies Timothy good, all 


as fa 


also. seed 


but the price. Some first cutting of clo- 
ver being hulled. Corn looks promising 
end will be a good crop with the right 
weather conditions. Hogs are doing fair- 
ly well, with here and there some com- 
plaint of disease. Fall crop of pigs begin- 
ning to come. Cattle doing well on the 
increase in pastures.—Alvin Mann. 

Central—Tama County, Aug. 13—The 
past week has been wet and hot. Some 
rain fell every day. Wednesday night we 
had about an inch of rain. These rains 
have been beneficial to our corn and 
pastures, which were suffering some, but 


so good for threshing, which has been 
About half the grain 
Oats will average 


not 
retarded somewhat, 
crop is in the bin, 


about 30 bushels to the acre. Wheat and 
barley, from 25 to 40 bushels. The potato 
crop will not be so good, Second crop of 
Clover looks good, Quite a number of 


packer hogs going to market lately. Price 
scattered 


about $9.30 to $9.60. A few 
cases of cholera here, We are feeding 

1,000 lambs bought at Omaha. A large 
number of lambs will be fed this fall.— 
H. L. Schwartz. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 13—The 
threshing is almost done; yielding from 
25 to 50 bushels per acre. Have been 
having some fine rains the last week. 
Pastures are reviving some and corn is 
making rapid growth. Second crop of 


looking good, Quite a lot of 


clover is 


alfalfa being sown this fall. Cream 40 
cents, eggs 24 cents, corn 74 cents, oats 
43 cents.—D. W. Diddy. 


Northwestern—Osceola County, Aug. 13 
—The long drouth as been broken by 
many rains, but too late unless frost stays 
away till October 1. Shock threshing fin- 
ished, with a very light crop, 15 to 30 
bushels. There seem to be plenty of 
renters for the farms at any price. Will 
be lots of moving March 1. There will be 
no grain to ship out as the feeders will 
need it.—H. F. Babcock. 

Southern—Davis County, Aug. 13—The 
threshing is about completed in this lo- 
cality. Oats making from 10 to 30 bushels 
per acre; quality poor to fair. No wheat. 
Timothy seed from 3 to 7 bushels per 
acre; selling on local market at $1.85 per 
bushel, with a good prospect to go lower. 
For threshing bound timothy we pay 35 
cents a bushel; headed timothy, 25 cents, 
which leaves but little for the grower af- 
ter all expenses are paid. Some localities 
report plenty of rain; others but little; 
but as a rule it is dry, which is hard on 
corn at this time. Weather very warm. 
—W. H. Kline. 

South-Central—Madison County, Aug. 13 
—We have been having it very hot and 
dry, with a light shower occasionally. The 
Pastures are very poor. What we need is 
a good soaking rain to soak up this dry 
and thirsty earth. The water is getting 
very low in the wells. The wheat and 
oats are all threshed in these parts. 
Wheat was A-1 and averaged around 20 
bushels per acre; present price, $1.16 on 
the local market here. Oats light; made 
an average of about 25 bushels per acre 
and selling at 32 cents per bushel. The 
corn is looking good considering the dry 
weather. The stock is in good shape, but 
could be much better if we only could get 
Plenty of rain for the pastures. The late 
Potatoes are very poor. The apple crop 
IS good, but they are very small on ac- 
count of dry weather.—C. J. Young. 

Northern—Buena Vista County, Aug. 10 
—Welcome rain this morning. Threshing 
finished. Oats went from 6 to 50 bushels; 
average estimated at about 30. Corn is 
fine in spots, but in other places was se- 
riously damaged by drouth. Late hay 
better than early crop. Good apple crop. 
Several carloads of lambs being fed.— 





Southern—Wapello County, Aug. 12— 
We are having showers almost daily and 
threshing is being delayed, but the corn 
is working overtime. Small grain yields 
are fair to good. Pastures are looking 
good. Several small fields of alfalfa will 
be seeded this fall.—G. 1. Fuller. 

North-Central—Wright County, Aug. 12 


—Most of the threshing is done. Some 
have not finished yet. Plowing in full 
swing; some heve finished; others have 


not started. Have had several good rains; 
has rained most every day this week. 
Have had some hail around some places. 
Everybody is having plenty of apples. 
Plums will soon be ready to can.—Pva 
Fischer. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 13 
—We have had a few light showers. Have 
begun thre: but grain is tough. Oats 


ning, 


yielded about 40 bushels per acre and 
some barley yielded 55 bushels, Pastures 
are very short. Not much stock going to 
market. Corn crop is a question.—H. E. 
Wells, 

Southwestern—Cass County, Aug. 13— 
Several good rains of late have been a 
great help to mature the late corn. The 
threshing 1s nearly all completed, with a 
good grain average. Much seeding of 


alfalfa being done. 
being done, apples and other 
fruit. Early potatoes are very good. Pas- 
tures looking good since the recent rains. 
—J. Z. H. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Aug. 13— 
A week of damp, rainy weather has 
layed threshing. Plowing has been start- 
ed by those thru threshing, and they find 
the ground in nice shape to plow. Every- 
thing growing and pastures in fine shape. 
Corn doing nicely but not as far advanced 
as it should be. Some hog cholera in this 
neighborhood and a few herds cleaned 
out. Lots of early apples and plums. Gar- 
dens doing well. Cream 


Quite 


Lots of 


a little plowing 


de- 


37 cents, oats 32 


cents, eggs 22 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 14— 
Showers this week with the weather 


warm. Stack threshing about completed. 
Yield of oats small and quality poor. Corn 
is two weeks late, with a large number 
of barren stalks. Pastures are improving. 
Large apple crop.—Ellis Rogers. 
Northwestern— Pocahontas County, Aug. 
18—Considerablie rainfall this week has 
delayed threshing. Oats yield from 30 to 
40 bushels. Pastures much improved and 


again furnishing feed. Corn is doing 
fairly well but is from ten days to two 
weeks late. Local market repart, corn 


73 cents, oats 33 cents, hogs $12.25, butter- 
fat 34 cents, eggs 24 cents.—F. Blondil. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 14—Plenty 
of moisture now. The corn needs plenty 
of hot weather as it is at least two weeks 
behind last Threshing practically 
done. Wheat yield, 6 to 45 bushels; oats, 
16 to 75 bushels. Quality good. Second 
crop of clover looks good, more hay than 
first crop and a fair show for seed. New 
seeding is very poor. Pastures are short 
and until recently water has been scarce, 
Lats of alfalfa being seeded. About the 
usual acreage of wheat will be put out. 
Apples are plentiful, also plums. Gardens 
not doing so well. Stock generally in 
good health.—H. C. Flint. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Aug. 
14—Daily rains for about a week. Thresh- 
ing about half done. Corn doing well. 
Stock on pastures thriving. No new de- 
velopment of hog cholera within a week. 
—J. J. McConnell, 

Central—Hardin County, Aug. 14—Not 
very much threshing this week on account 
of rain. Grain nearly all threshed, with 
yield in our ring of 400 acres of 32 bush- 
els and test 29; early oats overrun, late 
ones light. Corn has done well and with 
three weeks of warm sunshine weather 
will have an average crop, altho ears are 
very uneven. Pastures are furnishing 
feed again. All stock healthy. Some corn 
heing shelled. Gardens ygood.—A. R., 
Calkins. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 14—We 
had a fine rain yesterday afternoon 
which was very beneficial to the ground. 


year. 


Fall plowing will start next week; some 
have started now. Pastures are green 


again and stock doing well. Some thresh- 
ing to do yet; has been delayed on ac- 
count of rain. Corn is two weeks late. 
Oats making 25 to 40 bushels. Barley a 
fair crop.—J. W. N. 

Central—Greene County, Aug. 13—The 
major portion of the 1926 oats crop is now 
in the bin. The past week has been 
rainy and threshing almost at a stand- 
still A good soaking rain fell on the 
13th. Fall gardens benefited. Pastures 
and meadows reviving. The yield of oats 
averaged about 30 bushels per acre over 
the county. Quality good. Young fall 
pigs are reported quite numerous. Some 
late chickens hatched. Corn will be 
helped but lots of corn gone by long dry 
spells.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 13— 
A, wet, damp week. A good general rain 
on the 1lith. Threshing delayed. The 
heavy rain on July 29 left the shocks in 
bad condition on the northeastern third 
of the county but is producing a wonder- 
ful corn crop. The rest of the county 
was without rain from June 13 to August 
11 and crop conditions are very poor. 
Barley is yielding from 7 to 40 bushels, 
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being laid over, 
No chilled pigs. 







entrance. a 
—movable—tT sed 
saved pay for it. 


When built of 
famous heat 










a ge nts. 
Write today. 





oT en 


Raise every_pig_in early litters, 
| Round 
Holds six sows and litters. 


CREOSOTED OR PAINTED 


creosote 
and pressure 
PION Hog Houses never wear out. CG 
permanent and sanitary hog house money can //*=& 
buy, Cost of materials is your only cost. 
the needs of both 
Write today for compléte information “) 
and special introductory prices. = 





A Real 
lo leysei= 


Give them a good start. And watch them 
Hog House the first year. 17 ft. in diameter. 
Pig nursery and shape of pens keep pigs from 





Automatic brooder stove protects pigs in cold weather. 
No smothered pigs. 
side-wall windows flood every pen with sunshine. 
Built in. sections, 
with 


y Roof and 
v Every pen has individual 
,_ Easy to erect. Mounted on skids 
System, Pigs g-——=> a id 


Scientitically ventilated. 


Portable. 
McLean 

















oil-filled lumber _by £-fe 
method, CHAM-//7 
The most 
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WESTERN SILO Co. 
10. D Individual hog he 

built in sections LA) of 

je7 ft. square, Furn' sh 

’ainted or Creosote-oll 

treated. molly moved. 

Get our low prices now in 


fect 
ROUND POULTRY 
HOUSES - No cold cor- 


ners. Vermin proof. Built 
in sections. Mounted on 


skids. Well lighted 
ventilated, Unequall 

, a 
colony houses. Used by 


renters and owners, 
Made tn 3 sizes. 

























oats, 10 to 50; flax, from nothing to 20 
bushels; winter wheat, up to 2 bushels, 
and the best spring wheat 14 bushels. 


Quite a few farms about to change own- 
ers at prices ranging from $55 to $135 per 
acre. farms rented for next year 
for $8 per acre. cents, butterfat 


Some 


E 99 
cogs 4 


37 cents, oats 33 cents. In the driest part 
of the county the farmers will have to 
buy feed. Even the best of the corn is 
late and needs warm weather.—Chas. H. 


Carlson. 


ILLINOIS 


East Central—Douglas County, Aug. 14 
—Plenty of moisture; had two and one- 
eighth inches of rain on the 13th. Corn 
crop is at least ten days late. Wheat 
was better than expected in yield and 
quality. Oats very small yield and 60 per 
eent of them badly damaged by rains. 


Much ground being broke for wheat. Cat- 
tle losing money, especially long fed kind. 
making money but not many to go 
to market prior to last of September. 
Sweet clover a failure on most farms. 
Wheat $1.22, corn 73 new corn 69 
cents, oats 52 cents.—Zelora Green. 
Northern—Mec Donough County, Aug. 9—~ 
Weather cool the last two days; has been 


biogs 


cents, 


extremely hot. The recent rains and ex- 
treme heat have caused our late corn to 
advance wonderfully. The grain is wet 
and difficult to thresh, with the yield of 


wheat and oats scarcely half a crop with 
quality Short hay crop. Searcely 
any clover at all. Plenty of old 
Not many cattle on feed. Hogs pretty 
well shipped out. Fruit plentiful; this 
time, apples and peaches.—Charles E, 
Wallace. 

Central—MeLean County, Aug. 12—Fre- 


poor, 
corn, 


quent heavy showers have forced the corn 
along, but have hindered threshing. The 
wheat is coming into market, wet and 


sprouting in shock. Oats badly stained; 
many testing light weight—25 pounds; 


some as low as 22 pounds. Early oats test 


and yield best—some up to 50 ushels; 
many low yields.—W. H. Boies. 
MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 14 
—Frequent showers is holding the corn 
crop from burning. No general rain for 
three weeks. Pastures short and dry and 


many are feeding their stock. The third 
crop of alfalfa will be a short one. Grapes 
ere a full crop, apples 65 per cent, peaches 
25 per cent. Hogs are off $2 or more; 
corn 80 cents, oats 40 cents, wheat $1. 
hens 20 cents, springs 25 cents, eggs 23 
cents. Threshing finished and farmers 





picnicking and going to  fairs.—J. W. 
Griggs. 
South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 


12—No rain in this section for two weeks. 
Pastures dried up. Stock being fed. Corn 
needs moisture badly. In our 22 years’ 
residence in southern Missouri, have nev- 
er seen things as dry as now. A few local 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Guard Your Seed Corn 


Good seed corn is your 
surest guarantee o/ a 
good crop next year. To 
be good, seed corn must 
have the best care. And 
7? more than 100,000 
wap farmers have found the 
best way is with 
BAIN’S PEERLESS 
SEED CORN DRYER 
Insures perfect drying 
of every kernel. Lasts a 
lifetime, yet pays for 
itself the first season by 
increased yield. Consider 
these six big advantages: 
1. Every ear held sep- 
arate. 2. Air circulates 
freely. 3. Hooks pene- 
trate the pith of the cob and help dry it out. 
4. Handles more corn in less space, 6. Pre- 
vents loss by rodents Ears dry quickly 
and evenly, leaving the kernels in perfect 
condition for planting. 
GET OUR SPECIAL PRICES 
Prepare now for a big crop next year. In- 
vestigate Bain’s Peerless Dryer. See how it 
has helped farmers to get from five to ten 
more bushels per acre. Send now for de- 
tails and special low prices to early buyers. 
No obligation. Write today. 


BAIN BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Dept. B 


Cedar Rapids, towa 
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HUSKERS 4»»> SHREDDERS 





Knife Roll Husking Device. 
Improved Flexible Blower. 
Alemite Lubrication. 

Longer Non-clogging Snap- 
ping Rolls and Greater Husk- 
ing Surface. 

Unusually Efficient Separa- 
ting and Cleaning Device. 
Instant Safety Controls. 

Clean Husking — Big Capacity— 
Economical Operation—Long Life. 
These and the utmost in efficiency 
and convenience are assured every 
purchaser of an Appleton. 2-4-6-8 
roll sizes. Interchangeable cutting 
and shtedding heads. 


Write for illustrated BookletM 


APPLETON MFG. CO., Batavia, Ill. 
Columbus Omaha Minneapolis 








Put an All Steel Chainless Bucket 
Inside Elevator in your corn crib 
or granary. Always ready to work. 
Elevates grain and storesit to fullest capacit 
of granary. — Ss back -breakin wal 
with the scoop. ousands of sati users. 
Guaranteed by oldest manufacturer of farm 
elevators. Demonstration on your farm 

Send for facts today and let us explain. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204McMunn Street, Bloomington, Ul. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 


roofing firm in the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 &. W. Second St. Dee Motnes, lows 
Established 1696 bv W. F. Henson. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Our Readers Market 
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Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish a these columns _| 


RATE 8c PER WORD 7", Name, 
namber 


NAME AND ADDRESS 
part of the adver- 
nt and each initial or is 


ie aa one wor 
'e charge fom a minimem of tw words. Remittance must 
eogemoee’, order 


tisi rdor orders and ¢ tet 
ato inter tian Poareday eight Hay zh refers re date, 7 abit 


writing your apvertioomes 
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$4.80, 
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fee eee ee eeeeereee 


Hee eee ener eeeee 


Cee ee meee eeesons 

















No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected 1 in- 

vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Es. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 

Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Towa. a eae : 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed Police pups, wolf 
gray; males, $20; females, $15; from 
extra good watch and stock parentage. 
Roy Canady, Adaza, Iowa. ae 
CLOSING out sale registered White Col- 
lies; all white male puppies, $15; fe- 
males, $10; three-year-old female, $15. 
Everett Holt, Milford, Til. 
SHETLAND ponies; fancy breeding and 
quality. Horse colts, $30 and $35 while 
they last. Carts, $20. Brooks Pony Farm, 
Belmond, Iowa. 


SHEPHERD dogs; 
pups, males, $4.75 

dogs, all ages. J. 

Minn. Box 351, 


HUNDRED hunting hounds; buy 
catalog. Kaskaskennels, FW-22 


rick,- Il, 
FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

SPLENDID opportunity in southern — 

fornia to establish a home on a 
acres that will insure you a good living ‘in 
a delightful country. Lands reasonable, 
terms easy. Crops best suited for differ- 
ent localities well proved. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations. A climate you will 
like—enjoyable twelve months open sea- 
gon. Seaside and mountain resorts easily 
reached over wonderful roads. [Illustrated 
folder free. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 910 Ry. 
Exch., Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms tIn sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room W, Advertising Dept. of 
Ban Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


CANADA 
FOR quick sale; improved half section in 
Canada wheat district; 270 miles from 
Winnipeg; 200 acres under cultivation; 
will sacrifice; terms. Write owner, J. 
Swanson, Marchwell, Sask., Canada. 


GEORGIA 
WONDERFUL opportunity, southern 
regia farm lands. Write for complete 
information. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 


man, Ga. 

















trained workers, $12; 
females, $3. Police 
Isaksen, Springfield, 





early; 
Her- 























ILLINOIS 
GUARTHR SECTION of improved land in 
fine grain country. Three miles from 
tewn. Bust be sold to settle estate. Well 
worth the money. Write Harold Rams- 
burg, Trustee, Thawville, Illinois. 











FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





MISSISSIPP1 


JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS 





SALE—3240 acres good farm land; 
well located; two miles from Brook- 
haven, Miss. This is good dairy section, 
Creamery here buying all milk produced. 
Also good cotton and corn territory. Ad- 
jacent farm of 490 acres can be pur- 
chased, Tenant houses on both places, 
For particulars write, Shaw Enochs, 
Brookhaven, Miss, 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
D farms for rent in Minnesota, 
Idaho, Wash- 


FoR 





IMPROVED 
North Dakota, Montana, 
ington and Oreyvon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS for sale—Send for free list t of 
Minnesota farms, J. 


and Wisconsin 
Stiever, Dept. 8, Wabasha, Minn. 


___ MISSOURI 

FOR SALIE—Good 240-acre grain and 

stock tarm; well improved; price rea- 
sonable. For particulars write, Frank 
Long, , New & ambria, Mo. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

IMPROVE! farin for sale in Lake county, 

South Dakota. Will sel! cheap if taken 
soon. You can't afford to rent when you 
can buy land at this price. Write owner. 
A. O. Espland, Brandt, S. D. 
7 TEXAS 
IN PT TieART of fumous | B lack 

seater ing section of 
nere highly improve -d farm; 
Owner, Box 266, Taft, 


Texas. 

WISCONSIN 

REGISTER and sectirre a 
ers on good Wisconsin 
make big money all the time. In last 
few years we have located hundreds. 
Write and find out about the greatest op- 
portunity in America to get ahead, make 
money and own your own farm, Fine 
new farms, new buildings, good cows, in 
Wisconsin's best dairy county. Only $100 
down; balance twenty years; but must 
be practical farmer. Greater opportunity 
thana U.S. homestead, Particulars free. 
Farmers’ and Bankers’ Investment Co., 
Dept. AZ, M: udison, , Wis. 

















Land cotton 


$170 acre. 





farm. Farm- 


dairy 





south Texas; 320 | 


farms | 


PAAR ARAAAL enn 
14 GRADE Jersey and Guernsey co cows for 

sale; tested for milk and butter pro- 
duction; T. BG. tested. 


30x 112, care Wal- 
“armer. 


_SHORTHORNS 

FOR SALI — Four-y ye ar-old Shorthorn 
bull; “from Dubes & fthison prize win- 

ning herd: will trade for his equal. Dall- 

stead Farm, jattle Creek, Iowa. 

: __MISCELLANEOUS 

40 SPRINGING Holstein, Gue rnsey and 
Red cows: will freshen September and 

October. See Homer Pal for good cows, 

Plainfield, 


lowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
____FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of of harvester. Box 528, Salina, , Kan. 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE ice—T 


laces’ | 





—- 








Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Til. 


HONEY AND QUEENS 


Peewee it AS 1 RI al bl A ey Ee es 
CLOVER and basswood mixed, of the fin- 
est quality. Write for prices. Queens 
75e each, any number. Peter Tangen, 
Ossian, lowa 





LUMBER 

FARMERS can save $100 on carload of 
lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 

anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 

1465, T Tacoma, Wash, 

<- PHOTO | FINISHERS 

TRIAL Offer—One film developed, six 
prints, free enlargement, 25 cents silver. 

Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. I, Water- 

loo, lowa. 











TYPEWRITERS 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; allt loam: 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; ood roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





FARMS MS FOR SAI SALE 

FOR SALFE—All kinds of farms, direct 

from owners. Also, what have you for 
sale? Call or write your wants. J. F. 
Delong, Lamberton, Minn. 
FARM WANTED 
WANTED to rent weseern lowa 

about 320 acres. Equipped to handle 
160 acres corn, rest small grain, pasture, 
hay. References. Route 1, Box 10, Moor- 
head, Towa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—TENANT 
WANTED—First class tena int farmer with 
help and equipment to handle well im- 
proved 400 acre farm in Pipestone county, 
Minnesota, on shares. Send applications 
and recommendations to Henry H. Nel- 
son, Sibley, Lowa. 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


farm, 














LIVESTOCK 


owen GUERNSEYS 
REGISTERED Guernseys; males and fe- 

males; one to two years old; best of 
breeding; good type; nicely marked; foun- 
dation stock; accredited herd. Ernest 
Mahnke, Vincent, lowa. 
GUERNSEYS—12_ faneyv high grade heif- 

ers, 8 weeks old; the heavy milking 
kind: $20.00 each, shipped C. O. D., Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 
SEVERAL Guernsey heifer calves, prac- 

tically pure, from heavy, rich milkers, 
five to twelve weeks old. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 














IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


Write for 





TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, liver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 


Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 

half price. Thousands of eight week old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 
alog and special price bulletin free. I 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


CHICKS C. O. I 














D. White, e, Brown, _ Buff 

Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks: Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures you 

genuine Grimm of high quality produced 
on state registered fields. Fancy grade, 
state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 
40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent or 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, con- 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 25c 
pound. All seed searified and recleaned. 
Free somples. Order from this ad. Freight 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College, 
Fargo, N. D. A co-operative organ: 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.5 








ALFA 
per bu.; searified sweet clover, 95 i 

cent pure, $5; also red clover and alsike. 

Bags free. George Bowman, Concordia, 

Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Fresh, 





clean timothy seed 
just from the machine, $7 per hundred. 

f. o. b. Bloomfield, Iowa. Address, A. K, 

Plank, Bloomfield, Towa, Route No. 4. 


FOR SALE—lobre d, the new winter 
wheat. Does not winter kill. Plant only 
Also have Rosen rye. Roy A. 


the best. 
Wood, Moorhead, Iowa 


KUST proof Kanred — Turkey Red Seed 
Wheat, cleaned and graded $3.00 bushel. 
Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Nebraska. 














Tor SALE—206 acre stock and grain 
farm on graveled road, close to Clinton, 
Iowa. Make good dairy farm. Box 51, 
R. R. No. 3, Lyons, Iowa. 
POR SALE—At eight thousand dollars re- 
duction for sixty days, one of the best 
corn and hog farms in Jowa. J. FB. Gay, 
Laporte City, Iowa. 
‘ MINNESOTA 
HARMS for sale—Stevens county, Minne- 
* gota corn land. Have several farms 
| taken under foreclosure. Liberal terms; 
’ will carry back second mortgage or de- 
ferred payments at 4 per cent interest. 
Alfred O. Clave, Morris, Minn. 














FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 

26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
$96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Towa. 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Steph- 
en A. Carr, Collins, Iowa 
32 CHOICE grade Jersey - heifers; will 
freshen this fall and winter: average 
price, $55. Jessen & Christiansen, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 











FRUIT SHIPMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


While many apples are produced near 
the consuming centers, and hence never 
shipped by train, 118,000 cars of apples 
were handled by the railroads of the 
United States in 1925. Over two-thirds 
as many cars of grapes were shipped, 
81,865. Slightly less than one-half as 
many cars of oranges were handled— 
57,035 cars in all. The next leading fruit 
was peaches, with a few over 40,000 cars 
handled. 











| play tricks. 
| toward the 





| was in his stomach, 


— 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


Trom the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
cme 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 




















How Prickly Porky Got His 
Quills 


The newcomer in the Green Forest wag 
a source of great interest to the Merry 
Little Breezes. Ever since they had seen 
him turn himself into a huge prickly 
ball, like a giant chestnut burr, and with 
a slap of his tail send Bowser the Hound 
yelping home with his lips stuck full of 
little barbed spears, they had visited the 
Green Forest every day to watch Prickly 
Porky. 

He was not very sociable. 
was not sociable at all, but attended very 
strictly to his own business, which con- 
sisted chiefly of stripping bark from the 
trees and eating it. Never had the Merry 
Little Breezes seen such an appetite! Al- 
ready that part of the Green Forest where 
he had chosen to live had many bare, stark 
trees, killed that Prickly Porky the Porcu- 
pine might live. You see, a tree can not 
live without bark, and Prickly Porky had 
stripped them clean to fill his stomach, 

But if Prickly Porky was not sociable, 
he was not unfriendly. He seemed to en- 
joy having the Merry Little Breezes about 
and did not in the least mind having them 
rumple up the long hair of his coat to 
feel the sharp little barbed spears under- 
neath. Some of these were so loose that 
they dropped out. Peter Rabbit's curi- 
osity led him to examine some of these 
among bits of bark at the foot of a tree, 
Peter wished that he had left them alone, 
One of the sharp little barbs pierced his 
tender skin and Peter could not get it 
out. He had to ask Johnny Chuck to do 
it for him, and it hurt dreadfully. 

After that the little meadow 
and forest folks held Prickly 


Indeed, he 


people 
Porky in 


| greater respect than ever and left him 


severely alone, which was just what he 
seemed to want. 

One morning the Merry Little Breezes 
failed to find Prickly Porky in the Green 
Forest. Could he have left as mysteri- 
ously as he had come? ‘They hurried 
down to the Smiling Pool to tell Great- 
Grandfather Frog. Bursting thru the bul- 
rushes on the edge of the Smiling Pool, 
they nearly upset Jerry Muskrat, who was 
sitting on an old log intently watching 
something out in the middle of the Smil- 
ing Pool. It was Prickly Porky. Some of 
the sharp little barbed spears were stand- 
ing on end; altogether he was the queer 
est sight the Smiling Pool had seen fora 
long time. 

He was swimming easily, and you may 
be sure no one tried to bother him. Little 
Joe Otter and Billy Mink sat on the Big 
Rock, and for once they had forgotten to 
When Prickly Porky headed 
Big Rock, Little Joe Otter 
suddenly remembered that he had _ busi- 


' ness down the Laughing Brook, and Billy 


Mink recalled that Mother Mink had for- 
bidden him to play at the Smiling Pool, 
(Prickly Porky had the Smiling Pool quite 
to himself. 

When he had swum to hfs heart’s con- 
tent, he climbed out, shook himself and 
slowly ambled up the Lone Little Path 
to the Green Forest. The Merry Little 
Breezes watched him out of sight. Thea 
they danced over to the big green lily- 
pad on which sat Grandfather Frog. The 
Merry Little Breezes are great favorites 
with Grandfather Frog. As usual, they 
brought him some foolish green files. 
Grandfather Frog’s eyes twinkled as he 
snapped up the last foolish green fly. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog; 
“and now I suppose you want a story.” 
And he folded his hands across his white 
and yellow waistcoat. 

“If you please!’ shouted the Merry 
Little Breezes. ‘If you please, do tell us 
how it is that Prickly Porky has spears 
on his back.”’ 

Grandfather Frog settled himself com- 
fortably. ‘‘Qhug-a-rum!” said he. ‘Once 


|! upon a time, when the world was young, 
| Mr. Porcupine, 


the grandfather a thou- 
sand times removed of Prickly Porky, 
whom you all know, lived in the Green 
Forest where old King Bear ruled. Mf. 
Poreupine was a slow, clumsy fellow, just 
as his grandson a thousand times removed 
is today. He was so slow-moving, and 
when he tried to hurry, tumbled over him- 
self so much, that he had hard work 
get enough to eat. Always someone 
reached the berry patch before he did. 
The beetles and the bugs were so spry 
that seldom could he catch them. Hunger 
and little else most 
of the time. Mr. Porcupine grew thin and 
thinner and still more thin. His long, 


| shaggy coat looked twice too big for him. 


Because he was so hungry, he could sleep 
but little, and night as well as day be 
roamed the forest, thinking of nothing 
but his empty stomach, and looking {fF 
something to put in it. 
see by night as well as by day. 
(Continued next week) 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 18, 19 and 20—C, G. Cochran & Sons, 
Hays City, Kan. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 
CHESTER WHITES 


oct. 8—McKinley Bros. & Sons, Melrose, 

lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—Fred N. Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa, 
Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. 
lowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 183—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
lowa. 
Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 


Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & So.., Kiron, 
lowa. 


Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Sept. 30—Big Four Farm:, Brooklyn, Ifa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 

Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 

Sept. 283—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 

Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 

Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 

. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
5—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
56—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
6—R. F. French, Independence, fa. 

. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 

F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 

Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

“ 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 

Oct. 9—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 

Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa, 

Oct. 13—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 

Oct. 14—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wis. 

Oct. 15—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 

Oct. 20—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 

Oct. 26—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 

“~ 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa, 


Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 


ler, Le Mars, Iowa, 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
+“ 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb, 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa, 
Feb. 18--Wm. A. Scar, Eartham, Ja. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Sep. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 

Sep. 20—-Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ta, 

Oct. 1—Roan Bros. and Thos. Ross, Roan, 
Iowa, 

Oct. 2—F. B. Mathais, Clarion, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 

Oct. 7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 


Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
Oct. 13—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Alvin Sundevinan, Clarinda, Ja. 


Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—T.. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Oct. 25—Johnson Bros., Goodell, 
sale at Kanawha, Iowa. 

Nov. 1—Ben Reimer, Clearfie!d, Ia. 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 17—Bauer BGros., Pierson, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Feh. 23—Iernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


fowa, 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
© the clectrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes cen be made after pages are made up. New 
&dvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
Pestved as late as Monday morning of the week of 

auc. 








Field Notes 


STANLEY ADDY’S POLANDS 

Mr. Sianley Addy, well known, progres- 
Sive Voland China breeder at Marcus, 
lowa, recently claimed October 14 for a 
public sale of spring boars. Mr. Addy has 
@ very unusual lot this year. In fact, if 
they weren't choice boars there would be 
no sale. At the head of his herd and the 
Sire of a good portion of the boars to be 
Sold is The Masterpiece, close to a 1,000- 
Dound senior yearling of Dorr & Sons’ 
Production and a full brother to Cham- 
Pion Lady, grand champion of the Sioux 
City fair. Zalance of the boars are by 
New Armistice, a top from the Dowling 
herd. These young boars in their present 
moderate flesh are well up to the 200- 
Pound mark at this writing. Watch fu- 
ture issues of Wallaces’ Farmer for par- 
ticulars concerning the sale. Mr. Addy 
Will be at Sioux City and also at Spencer 
with an exhibit.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa, 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















J. A. FRIDAY & SON 
J. A. Friday & Son, at Murray, Towa, 
are developing a good bunch of Polands 
for their fall sale. They are sired by 
their Reward boar, one of the good aged 
boars of the breed, and by their new herd 
boar, Zenith, which was the choice of Lee 
Severn’'s offering last fall. There is also 
a litter by Allerton Special. Fridays are 
offering some bred sows for sale. Any 
one interested in them or their herd 
should write. They have a _ thrifty, 
well grown herd that will please.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv, 


L. W. LUGAR & SON 
Derby, Iowa, is honored by having one 
of the good breeders of the Poland fra- 
ternity located there. L. W. Lugar & Son 
have a good battery of suwse that have 
produced them a fine offering of pigs. 
The firm has showy .12i1  biuty as feed- 


ers and sale Gay wi. find them ready 
with an offering that will please. We 
suggest that you ge* in touch with Lu- 


gars for your fall needs.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv, 





Recent Public Sales 


ALLERTON FARMS HOLD GOOD 
AUGUST BRED SOW SALE 

The bred sow sale held at Allerton 
Farms, Monticello, Ulinois, Aug. 7, made 
the very satisfactory average of $120, with 
a top of $275 on a beautiful daughter of 
The Robber; second top of $257.50, on 
Ethel Hope, junior champion gilt of Illi- 
nois, 1925. The crowd at this sale weer 
from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and 
lowa, and showed plainly the interest of 
the breeders in Poland Chinas. It was 
impossible to get the buyers” names and 
addresses during the sale, so the sales list 
is not complete. The following Iowa 
breeders bought sows in this sale: Ruess 
ros., West Liberty; R. F. French, Inde- 
pendence; James Zhorne, Tama, and Hes- 
ner & Gleason, Independenec. The three 
herd boars in service in this herd were 
subjeets for a great deal of favorable 
comment. New Hope justly deserves the 
title of “the most beautiful boar in Amer- 
ica,” weighing 1,010 pounds, nearly fault- 
less in type and conformation, with his 
ability as a sire unquestioned. The re- 
mark so often heard, “I would like to 
own him,” seemed to come from the heart 
of practically the entire crowd, Allerton 
Special, a typical Disher’s Giant boar and 
a monster in size, will be out to the big 
shows. He is looking fine and siring the 


right type of Polands. Master Key has 
proved a sire of the highest type and his 
get will be in demand, Boars sired by 


these three monster sires will go in a top 
boar sale, October 2. All Poland breeders 
should see the show herds from the Aller- 
ton Farms at the Illinois and lowa State 
Fairs. 


THE CATTLE FEEDING PROBLEM 
Everett C. 
Livestock 


Brown, 
Iex- 


In a recent address, 
president of the Chicago 
change, said: 

“Stock cattle at $6 to $7.25 per cwt. on 
the Chicago market are now as high or a 
little higher than a year ago, while fat 
cattle are $3 to $5 per ewt. lower, and in 
spots more, and fleshy feeders are about 
$2 per ewt. lower. This condition justi- 
fies prediction of price readjustment. 
There is a demand and a somewhat reli- 
able market for stock cattle weighing 700 
pounds down, indicating not only that the 
whole region east of the Missouri river 
needs cattle of that weight, but that the 
handwriting on the wall, notifying feeders 
that the day of the big bullock, at least 
in considerable numbers, is over. At this 
time last year, encouraged by a $15 mar- 
ket for heavy fat steers, feeders were 
paying $9 to $10 per cwt, for weighty, 
fleshy bullocks for a quick turn on corn, 
regardless of the fact that it cost $1 per 
bushel or more. Current demand is for 
light cattle with decent quality on which 
cheap gains can be made on grass and 
roughage this fall and early in the win- 





ter, indicating lack of faith in the imme- 
diate future of heavy cattle trade, which 
is not surprising. 

“In buying feeding or stock cattle, 
avoid the rush, especially if it occurs at 
the eleventh hour. It is all right to be a 
bull if you take that side of the market 
at the opportune moment. Some of the 
most successful feeders I know make a 
practice of buying their cattle when the 
crowd is absent and the market dull. The 
majority wait until a sharp advance oc- 
curs, then participating in a _ buying 
scramble.” 





SHALL SOUTH AMERICAN ALFALFA 
SEED BE COLORED? 


Under the law passed by the last cone 
gress, a hearing on whether South Amer- 
ican alfalfa is fit for planting in the 
United States will be held on November 
15. Under the law, red clover seed from 
Italy was ordered stained to indicate its 
undesirability for seeding in this country. 
Much complaint has been made as to 
winter killing in fields in which Argentine 
alfalfa seed was used. If after this public 
he:.ring, the decision is against Argentine 
seed, it will require that at least 10 per 
cent of the seed must be stained a color 
designated by the secretary of agriculture 
to indicate the country of origin. 


CATTLE PRICES 

Seven dollars and fifty-three cents per 
ewt. was the average price paid by the 
packers for cattle to be slaughtered for 
the first six months of 1926. For the same 
period in 1925, the price was $7.43, a trifle 
less. This higher level was due to higher 
prices for the cheap kinds of cattle. The 
better grades of steers sold around $1 per 
ewt. lower the first half of 1926 than the 
same period in 1925. Corn-fed steers were 
the chief class affected. When purchased 
for feeding, these steers averaged higher 
than the year previous, so the feeder’s 
margin was very small. 


KILLING TOMATO GREEN WORMS 

Arsenate of lead applied as a spray or 
dusted on is effective in killing the green 
worms that so often strip tomato plants 
of their foliage. A spray made by using 
one ounce of lead arsenate to two gallons 
of water is probably the best method of 
application if a sprayer is on hand. Mix- 
ing lead arsenate and dry hydrated lime 
at the rate of one to five and applying as 
a dust is also effective. 


Fresh From the Country 


(Continued from page 21) 














showers in spots have helped crops a lit- 
tle. Gardens are all dried up. Grapes all 
O. K. so far, but this continued hot sun- 
shine is hard on them. Water is getting 
scarce.—J. C. Preston. 

Central—Pettis County, Aug. 12—Ex- 
cessive heat and lack of rain have worked 
havoe with a mighty fine prospect for an 
unusually good corn crop. Temperatures 
of 104 degrees, accompanied by hot winds, 
have reduced corn conditions very mate- 


rially. Pastures are short and dry. The 
stubble fields are becoming too hard to 
admit of plowing. Some local showers 
within the last day. Indications are fa- 
vorable to rain, which may become gen- 
eral and save the day for a good corn 
crop, which is very badly needed in this 


locality. Summer fed cattle and hogs are 
being forwarded to market freely.—W. D. 
Wade, 





NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Otoe County, Aug. 11— 
Very glad to report on a very nice rain 


was needed, as the corn 
Much is badly hurt 


last night, that 
was drying very fast. 
and the pastures are all dried up and 
and the hay crop is very short. Stock has 
a poor show from now on unless we have 
lots of rain for the” pastures.—L. D. 
MeKay. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 11 
—It is still very dry; a big rain last night 
helped to freshen the air, but a great deal 
of the corn is too dry for rain to help it 
any. A lot of it never tasseled out, but 
just dried up. Fall plowing is partly done 
but too dry to do good work. Prairie hay 
will be a very light crop, also third crop 
alfalfa. Grapes and peaches drying in- 
stead of ripening. Pastures are as bare 
as winter. A good many farmers are feed- 
ing corn stalks to cattle. Not much mar- 
ket for stock hogs and cattle.—Charles 
M. Turner. 

Northern—Hoit County, Aug. 11—Local 
showers are beneficial to pastures and 
upland hay in part of the county: other 
localities in Holt county have had good 
rains, as high as four inches. Some fields 
of corn are seriously damaged by lack of 
moisture and unusually high temperature. 
Shock threshing general; oats yield and 
quality below normal. Rye yield as high 
as 10 bushels per acre; quality fair. Hay- 
ing on bottom land general. As it ap- 
pears at this date, hay crop will be far 
below normal and prices high. Cattle in 
pastures that we have seen are in good 
condition. Poultry in good demand at at- 
tractive prices. Eggs 25 cents, cream 34 
cents per pound of butterfat. Destruc- 
tive hail storms in parts of Holt and Boyd 
counties, so we are informed.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 





Lucerne Farm Offers 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
by choicely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tan and King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
good milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 
BLISS BROS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt H. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., KR. F. D. 8. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from 6100 to $125, a few higher. 


S&S. B. Hudson 4 Son, Kt. 6. Kuoxville, Ia. 
BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters ef milk 
records, Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Bd. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


























POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 
Brood sows and giits bred for fall litters. Price one 
and a half times Chicago top. Extra fall herd boar 
prospect. Also spring pigs, weaned aud vaccinated. 


Write for description, etc. 
Rolfe, lowa 


M. P. Bancher, 
SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 


POST DISPATCH BOARS 


at our Sept. 23 sale. Come and see them. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 
CHESTER WHITES 


nee ee eee eee 


Our Offering of Boars 


and gilts for our October 8th sale wiil include m 
individuals for foundation stock. Write, or bet 
yet, come and visit the herd. 

McKinley Bros. & Son, 


BABPSHIRES 


Big Four Farms Hampshires 
We are offering a very cholce lot ot young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall Mtters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—Persbing Over, Marvel Sensa- 
tion, and The Prospect. 
BiG FOUR FARMS, 


DUBOO JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 

Rea! herd boare—yes, show boars and many te pick 
from efter sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and magne 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL . 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Biren, ia. 


TAN WORTHS 


SPRING BOARS AND GILTS 


BSired by ROBE HILL ANCHOR IX, grand 
champion of the lowa State Fair in 1925. 
Priced reasonable. 


FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 














Melrose, lowa 








Brooklyn, iewsa 




















Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths sale. Breeding. individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 





HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


1 want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and tbree—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Reute 7, Chariton, lowa 













SHEEP. 


PPPS 


OXFORD SHEEP 
Rams and Ewes from prize winning flocks for sale. 
Priced right. W. RK. HAUSER, Union, lowa. 
AUCTION EERS 


LIVE STOCK 


W.G. KRASCHEL sc2ncnees 


H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA 














AUCTIONEER 





INDIANA 
South-Central—Lawrence County, Aug. 
12—Very hot this week, with five inches 


Corn and soybeans 
making up for lost time. Threshing over; 
some plowing for wheat. Most of corn 
fields are clean. All spring sown gras# 
and clover killed by long drouth. Not 
many hogs, sheep or cattle on feed or to 
be fed later on. Most stock healthy. Con- 
siderable loss of pigs both in spring and 
these farrowed lately.—Clarence Scoggan. 

Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 13— 
We have had two heavy rains with heavy 
wind, which has blown the corn down in 
bad shape. Also has delayed oat thresh- 
ing. not much oats threshed yet. A few 
farmers are plowing for wneat. Hog prices 
about the same. Weather is awful warm. 
—Noel E, Rickert. 


of rain last week. 


MINNESOTA 

South-Central—Kandiyohi County, Aug. 
13—Threshing in full swing, but hindered 
by the showers of the last few days which 
assure us a good corn crop, as we had 
roasting ears about the 6th. Corn is ear- 
ing and filling as well as could be ex- 
pected. No effects of the hot, dry weath- 
er. Oats a good weight, from 20 to 40 
bushels. “Wheat 8% to 25 bushels. Rye 
10 to 18 bushels. Barley 15 to 35 bushels. 
Flax looks fine. Pastures have been short 


but doing well now.—Subscriber. 









Expect two things from your Ford lubrication. 
Smooth starting alone isn't enough. 

























The smoother starting and stopping which follow 
the use of today’s Mobiloil “E” in your Ford engine 
result from the ability of this oil to keep the trans- 
mission bands soft and pliable. The band surfaces, 
‘do not become hardened and glazed. Thus jerky, 
action in starting and stopping is ended. 


Even more important: The life of the bands is 
greatly i nereased. Thus replacement cost is lowered— 
a very substantial saving. 





You should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
from carbon, too -- because -- 


Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, 
fullness of power, free valve action, clean spark 
plugs and general smooth running. 


To combine this freedom from carbon with free- 
dom from glazed bands in Ford lubrication has 
taken years of study on the part of the Mobiloil 
engineers and chemists. 


In this combined effect, we sincerely believe that 
the Mobiloil “E”’ of today stands alone. 











Prove it yourself 
A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobil- 


oil “E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. These 
packages offer real convenience and economy in 
handling oil on the farm. For your Ford car or 
truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Fordson tractor, 
use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 
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a ] SHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 






The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Tf your car ts not listed here, see tt complete’ 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. , 
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PASSENGER Fy b 4 5 Fy 5 g ¥ : | 
E ¢ E ¢ Ee ¢ EISE §& 
alelalelalzlale | e e rt 9 
a Buick......-..-- A Arc] A [Acc] A [Arc] A [Arc e e 
Cadillac....,....) A jArc.] A JArc.) A jArcc]| AJ A’ & 
g spenieer acekae A jArc A ‘ae A Arc] A fArc. 
: eCVPONES. 000. Are.JAre JArc.JAre.JAre.JAre.JAre.jJAre & ° 
A Chrysler 4......, A lArc| A |Arc|., tH Make the chart your suide 
H Chrysler 6....... AI|AILAIAJTAIA a : aici r ~ ne 
H Dodge Brothers..J A jArc.| A JArc.| A [Arc] A JAre ETS) Ff REA 0, watt “YU WNE i, 
ee A Arc] A JArc| A JArc] A Are. eal caw f REN Ye Ned 
OS SSS EJ/EIESEJE;JETE/E : RS eee mR ae) ty" OWN 
# Franklin........ BB/ BB} BB} BB] BB} BB] BB| BB ; : 
Pemtsees' A jArc.) A JArc.| A JArc.} A JArc. 
ineneu A |Arc.} A jAre.} A JArc.] A JArc. 
EesWseelsed A |Arc.} A jAre.} A JArc.] A JAre. 
peoeees A jArc.| A JAre.J A Are. 
Sib wvnnees A JArce.) A JAre JAre.jAreJAre.JAre. 
A jArc] A jAre.] A jAre| AJ A 
A Arc} A Arc} A jArc.] A /Arc. - 
3 erland........) A jArc.| A JArc] A jArc] A JAre : gem eal 
H Packard 6...... A jArcc| A jArc] AJ AT AIA fy E eT f : 
f Packard 8....... A |Arc| A‘lArc] A Arc} A-JArc Ne Ss . Pa } | ee : nial 
oe cecvecee A JAre JArc.jArc JAre JAre.JArc.jAre =: ! 
be owe recoces A |Arc.] A jArc} A JArc.] A JAre er , 
Se A Arc A Are Are Arc A c Arc petted tanta a alata at ala hb th lhcb lh Adal hh > By dah td A th A A hd dc ch dll tale tJ a eee ARAAnee At kod AAMpaehe hhhnharnne. a Te aia = SEE Oe eT ee se ee 
Studebaker. ..... A |Arc.| A |Are| A JAre Arc 
elie...........-] A JArc.) A jAre] A jArc A V M 
Willys-Knight 4..{ B JArc.] B jArc.| B jArc.) B 
a Willys-Knight 6..] A jArc.] A |Arc.]....]....}.... 
See ‘nantinennanabetinsnanenasoon ae NA IIIT TI I IAI II III AAA AANA NANA V9 SAAR AMARA nto enenaRAAnAA ennoAenRnnRatnnate sabebbenegoancen ecsenen saaresnenerseneael 
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